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Anthony  van  Dyck. 


aking  into  consideration  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Flemish  and  of  the  Dutch  in  general,  the  painters  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  gifted  of  our  countrymen.  The 
taste  for  Art  was  most  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them, 
they  have  been  the  creating  genius  of  our  race,  men  with 
keener  eyes  and  more  subtle  feeling  and  with  a hand  more  cunning 
than  the  majority  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  They  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  people  of  the  low-lying  countries  to  the 
fore,  causing  them  to  rank  amongst  the  highest  in  the  Ideal  world. 
Now  the  most  poetical  of  these  painters  was  Anthony  van  Dyck,  that  is 
to  say  if  one  understands  by  that  word  « poetical  » a certain  suscep- 
tibility for  impressions,  and  an  inclination  to  be  touched  by  emotions, 
as  may  be  termed  sorrowful,  suffering  and  tender. 

Van  Dyck  was  endowed  with  more  feeling  than  strength,  he 
offered  apparently  but  little  resistance  to  the  influence  of  others,  yet 
his  natural  disposition  and  his  fine  artistic  taste  were  not  submerged 
by  the  powerful  impression  made  on  him  by  his  illustrious  prede- 
cessors. These  impressions,  it  may  be  said,  he  outgrew  rather  than 
threw  off,  and  drifted  unconsciously  into  an  independence  which 
ripened  and  matured  through  the  increasing  power  of  his  matchless 
talent.  Born  in  Antwerp,  of  the  bluest  blood,  he  loved  his  native  town 
and  with  true  artistic  feeling  was  carried  away  and  enraptured  by 
all  that  may  be  called  beautiful,  brilliant  and  glowing  ; he  surpassed 
all  others  by  the  sensibility  of  his  character,  by  the  distinction  of  his 
style,  by  his  power  to  charm  and  by  his  love  of  the  eminent.  The 
tender  graceful  sensitiveness  of  his  nature  made  him  a striking  contrast 
to  and  a protest  against  that  boorishness  and  sluggishness,  which  are 
considered  by  some  the  characteristics  of  our  nation. 

Such  van  Dyck  appears  to  us  as  artist  when  we  take  a broad  and 


impartial  view  of  him,  but  upon  a nearer  acquaintance  his  talents 
become  more  sharply  defined,  especially  when  viewed  by  the  glimpses 
we  get  of  his  life  and  from  a closer  examination  of  his  work. 

So  too  he  appears  to  us  as  a man  : of  noble  exterior,  conscious  of 
his  own  worth,  speaking  by  the  spirit  that  vibrates  through  his  whole 
being  and  which  overshadows  his  surroundings  through  the  charm 
of  his  personality.  He  looks  what  he  is,  the  portrayer  of  princes,  of 
eminent  men  and  of  noble  ladies,  of  Madonnas  and  Saints,  and  above 
all  the  painter  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  and  the  Mother  of  Woe. 

Anthony  was  born  in  Antwerp  on  the  22nd  March  1599.  His 
father  belonged  to  one  of  the  highly  respectable  Burgher  families 
of  the  town.  A few  years  ago  the  portrait  of  his  Grandmother, 
Cornelia  Pruystinck,  was  discovered  in  the  Modena  Museum,  and 
the  question  arose  whether  the  young  artist  had  not  perhaps  copied 
this  picture  from  a portrait  by  some  other  artist  ; van  Dyck’s 
mother  was  celebrated  for  her  ability  with  the  use  of  the  needle 
and  known  for  her  tasteful  embroideries.  These  lines  by  Cornelus 
de  Bie  will  certify  to  this  : 

Yea  she  knew  how  to  draw  the  most  beautiful  designs. 

And  with  the  softest  of  silks  she  ’ br  older' d their  outlines. 

Van  Dyck’s  talent  showed  itself  early  in  his  life,  for  we  hear  of 
him  as  pupil  of  Hendrik  Van  Balen  as  far  back  as  1609-1610,  when 
he  was  barely  eleven  years  old.  Van  Balen  was  a painter  of  the 
old  school,  known  for  his  charming  subjects  — in  which  beautiful 
women  played  the  chief  role  — executed  with  care  in  enamel-like 
colours,  dainty  and  dazzling,  as  smooth  as  porcelain  and  quite 
as  cold.  His  (van  Balen)  larger  canvases  were  generally  Biblical 
subjects,  painted  as  carefully  and  as  lifelessly  as  the  above,  only  the 
portraits,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  bear  witness 
of  the  man’s  undoubted  talent.  How  far  he  influenced  van  Dyck, 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  did  not  produce 
any  original  work  until  he  had  left  his  first  teacher.  Nor  do  we  know 
how  long  he  studied  under  van  Balen. 

On  the  nth  of  February  1618,  van  Dyck  was  admitted  into  the 
Guild  of  St.  Luke  as  Master  Painter.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
before  this  date  he  may  have  had  several  years  of  training  under 
Rubens,  but  we  have  no  authentic  facts  and  certainly  no  positive  dates 
to  go  by.  The  most  reliable  evidence  we  have  that  the  young  artist 
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had  been  under  the  great  master’s  guidance,  before  being  installed 
as  a member  of  a Guild,  are  these  words  by  Bellori  — who  had 
heard  from  Kenelm  Digby  of  various  events  that  had  befallen 
his  friend  van  Dyck,  during  his  stay  in  London  and  elsewhere — : 
« When  Anthony’s  father  took  him  away  from  the  Rubens  school, 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  time  when  he  was  painting 
Christ  Bearing  the  Cross  for  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans,  after 
Rubens’  earliest  manner  of  painting.  » This  picture  is  one  of  the 
fifteen  Mysteries  or  Divisions  of  the  Rosary,  large  sized  canvases 
hanging  in  the  church  for  which  they  were  painted.  One  of  these 
is  undoubtedly  painted  by  Rubens  himself  and  is  called  : The 
Flagellation.  As  this  picture  dates  from  1617  we  may  suppose 
van  Dyck’s  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross  to  have  been  painted  about 
the  same  time.  If  this  be  true  it  was  accomplished  ere  he  was  installed 
as  a « Master  » and  at  the  time  when  he  was  working  under  Rubens. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a beginner,  weak  in  composition 
and  poor  in  colour,  wanting  too  in  harmony  of  light ; yet  in  the 
look  that  Christ  casts  upon  his  Mother,  and  the  anguish  on  her  face, 
we  see  plainly  the  sensibility  and  susceptibility  of  the  pupil,  although 
the  whole  breathes  the  influence  of  the  master ; but  what  is  most 
singular  is  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  Rubens  of  1617  as  that  of  seven 
years  earlier,  that  the  young  artist  endeavoured  to  copy. 

It  was  in  1608  that  Rubens  had  returned  to  his  native  land, 
improved  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  taste  for  rich  colouring 
and  warmth  and  for  the  glow  of  light  had  been  strengthened  by  his 
study  of  and  admiration  for  the  Venetian  painters  and  by  the  sight 
of  the  glorious  works  and  bold  style  of  the  Roman  school.  His 
Flemish  taste  had  ripened  under  the  influence  of  a southern  sky, 
and  his  ideas  broadened  and  improved  hy  the  examination  and  close 
study  of  the  great  Italian  Masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modern  Art. 
He  returned  to  his  native  soil  as  the  most  dramatic  painter  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  developed,  in  his  own  country,  the  power 
of  a great  and  brilliant  colorist.  For  his  gigantic  canvases  he  required 
gigantic  subjects.  His  first  work,  after  his  return  to  his  home,  was 
The  Raising  of  the  Cross , then  followed  The  Battle  of  the 
Amazons;  the  predominating  features  which  strike  one,  almost 
with  terror,  in  these  pictures,  are  the  ultra  powerful  muscular  bodies, 
the  strong  limbs,  suggestive  of  force  and  vigorous  action.  In  later 
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years  this  love  of  the  superhuman  and  heroic  romanticism  — which  had 
characterised  his  youth  — abated.  He  quieted  down  and  we  hear 
of  no  extraordinary  subjects  between  i6i3  and  1621  — those  being 
the  very  years  that  van  Dyck  worked  under  his  tuition  — devoting 
himself  more  to  beauty  and  grace  and  to  rich  coloration,  than  to  the 
portrayal  of  strong  and  powerful  limbs  pertaining  to  colossal  bodies. 
He  was  the  awakener  and  arouser  of  the  decaying  older  school ; he 
was  looked  upon  as  a god  and  as  infallible,  and  was  overwhelmed 
with  pupils,  many  of  whom  he  had  to  turn  from  his  doors.  Every 
artist  followed  in  his  footsteps,  obeyed  his  laws  and  worshipped  at 
his  shrine  ; the  young  followed  blindly,  the  older  men  changed  their 
ideas  and  their  method  of  painting ; even  those  who  had  won  their 
spurs  became  his  servants,  and  men  of  strong  personalities  and 
possessed  of  much  talent  moulded  their  style  after  that  of  the  great 
master.  This  admiration  and  the  sway  he  exercised  over  the  Art 
world,  was  unparalleled  and  unprecedented. 

And  van  Dyck  was  no  exception,  he  too  worshipped  at  the 
feet  of  Rubens,  and  as  often  happens  in  the  case  of  ardent  youth, 
he  carried  the  master’s  style  and  method  to  greater  lengths  than  he 
had  done  himself,  in  fact  out-Rubensed  Rubens.  He  kept  to  the 
manner  of  painting  even  after  Rubens  had  discarded  it  himself. 

Van  Dyck  remained  working  for  several  years  under  the  guidance 
of  Rubens  after  he  was  an  acknowledged  master  in  the  arts  himself. 
This  we  know  by  several  well-known  facts  : 

On  the  24th  of  April  1618  Rubens  offered  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton 
(the  British  Ambassador  at  The  Hague)  a dozen  or  more  of  his 
paintings  in  exchange  for  some  antique  pieces  of  statuary.  He  describes 
one  of  these  offered  pictures  thus  : Achilles  and  the  Daughters  0/ 
Leucippus.  — « Achilles  in  female  attire  surrounded  by  many  handsome 
virgins.  Painted  by  my  best  pupil  and  retouched  by  myself.  » There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  « my  best  pupil  » is  intended  for 
van  Dyck.  This  picture  is  to  be  found  at  the  Museum  in  Madrid. 

Again  on  the  12th  of  May,  of  the  same  year,  Rubens  wrote 
to  Sir  Dudley  — who  had  had  a correspondence  with  him  about 
some  old  tapestry  to  be  found  in  Brabant  — that  he  himself  had 
designed  some  « rather  fine  patterns  » for  certain  Genoese  merchants 
and  that  they  were  in  process  of  weaving  ; then  again  on  the  26th 
he  writes  to  the  Ambassador  that  he  proposed  writing  to  Brussels 
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for  the  measurement  of  a large  piece  of  tapestry  which  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  workers,  a reproduction  of  one  of  his  huge 
canvases'  namely  : The  History  of  Decius-Mus  (the  Roman  Consul 
who  had  sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  his  people).  Bellori 
asserts  that  this  painting  of  Decius  was  by  van  Dyck  and  F.  Jos. 
van  den  Branden  published  in  his  « History  of  the  Antwerp  School 
of  Painters  »,  a series  of  documents  proving  that  in  1661  the  owners 
of  the  « cartoons  » attributed  them  to  the  hand  of  van  Dyck  though 
not  as  « original  » but  as  « made  from  sketches  by  Rubens  ». 

Later  still  on  the  29th  of  March  1620,  we  again  hear  of 
Rubens  and  van  Dyck  working  together.  Rubens  contracted  with 
the  Rector  of  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  and  with  the  heads  of 
that  order,  to  paint  the  ceilings  and  dome  of  the  newly  built 
Jesuit  Church  in  Antwerp  and  he  bound  himself  over  to  make 
the  thirty  nine  designs  « in  his  own  hand,  in  small  size,  and 

have  them  enlarged  and  painted  by  van  Dyck  and  other  of  his 
pupils  ».  This  clearly  proves  that  van  Dyck  and  Rubens  were 
still  of  one  mind  and  that  the  former  was,  as  late  as  1620, 

employed  by  the  latter  to  do  his  most  important  works,  and 
indeed  a few  months  later,  namely  on  the  17th  of  July  we  again 
hear  of  their  working  in  company  until  van  Dyck  set  out  for  London 
four  months  later.  All  these  are  undeniable  facts. 

Van  Dyck  bore  a great  love  for  his  celebrated  master,  although 
the  disposition  and  character  of  these  men  were  so  different,  yet 
the  younger  man’s  whole  life  was  influenced  by  the  powerful 
personality  and  mighty  works  of  the  elder,  whom  he  adored  and 
whose  advice  he  followed  as  the  disciples  followed  and  hung  upon 
the  words  of  the  Saviour.  Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
van  Dyck  would  have  been  equally  great  had  he  not  followed 
Rubens,  although  perhaps  he  might  have  struck  out  another  line 
and  become  a different  style  of  painter.  Under  each  and  every 
circumstance  he  was  bound  to  be  eminent.  His  earliest  works 
betray  a most  decided  desire  to  imitate  his  great  master ; the 

subjects  being,  for  the  most  part,  historical  : enormous  figures, 

with  limbs  showing  power  of  muscle  and  brawny  sinew,  but  with 
countenances  often  very  gloomy.  He  rejoiced  in  warm  glowing  flesh, 
contrasted  against  dim  tints  of  a blueish  nature,  these  being  the 
striking  characteristics  of  the  early  works  of  Rubens. 
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Then  followed  a period  of  portrait  painting,  and  these  too  are 
in  imitation  of  the  Master  : powerful  bodies  of  strong  build,  brushed 
in  broadly  in  tones  of  brown.  Indeed  the  works  of  van  Dyck, 
during  this  period,  show  such  a close  relationship  to  the  works  of 
Rubens,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two  and 
their  canvases  are  not  unfrequently  mistaken.  It  thus  happens  that 
there  are  works  undoubtedly  by  the  hand  of  van  Dyck  that  have 
been  assigned  to  Rubens.  Amongst  others  are  the  following  which 
are,  without  doubt  the  handiwork  of  van  Dyck,  although  sometimes 
catalogued  under  the  name  of  Rubens  : St.-Martin  dividing  his  Cloak 
with  a Beggar,  (Windsor  Castle)  ; The  Brazen  Serpent  (Madrid 
Museum)  ; The  Holy  JVomen  Weeping  over  the  Body  of  Christ 
(Liechtenstein  Gallery,  Vienna) ; A Portrait  dated  1619  and  probably 
the  portrait  of  his  friend  Frans  Snyders,  (Museum  Brussels). 

If  in  former  years  people  were  inclined  to  attribute  the  works 
of  van  Dyck’s  younger  days  to  Rubens,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
tendency  of  later  years  is  just  the  contrary.  The  one  is  as  bad  as 
the  other  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  such  disputes  can  be  satisfact- 
orily settled.  Quite  lately  two  masterpieces  by  Rubens  in  the  Hermitage 
in  St. -Petersburg  : Isabella  Brant  (his  wife)  and  Susan  Fourment  (his 
sister-in-law)  have  been  attributed  to  van  Dyck.  The  two  great  painters 
undoubtedly  worked  together  for  a long  time,  the  younger  copying, 
in  some  respects,  the  style  and  manner  of  the  elder. 

If  van  Dyck  adored  his  master  it  is  also  certain  that  the  master 
loved  him  in  return,  and  considered  him  his  most  promising  pupil. 
This  is  certified  in  1618  when  he  called  him  « his  best  pupil  »,  and 
again  in  1620,  when  making  the  contract  with  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
he  wished  his  designs  to  be  carried  out  by  his  pupil,  van  Dyck. 

And  there  are  other  facts  which  testify  to  this  same  idea  ; for 
instance,  he  employed  him  to  copy  his  paintings  in  crayon,  as  models 
for  the  engravers,  and  again  on  the  other  hand,  he  employed  the 
younger  man  to  put  some  of  his  sketches  and  drawings  into  oils. 
Is  it  surprising  then,  that  the  works  of  the  two  men  drifted  into  a 
certain  sameness  of  touch  and  character.  There  are  a great  many 
drawings  by  van  Dyck  of  the  works  of  Rubens  in  the  Louvre  ; 
it  is  a most  valuable  collection  and  much  prized.  From  1618 
to  1620  there  are  known  to  have  been  many  paintings  done  in 
co-operation  and  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  done 
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by  van  Dyck  unassisted  by  the  hand  of  the  great  Master  (Rubens). 

The  number  of  van  Dyck’s  paintings,  bought  by  Rubens,  is 
another  proof  of  his  desire  to  help  on  his  favorite  pupil.  In  the 
inventory  of  his  heirlooms  mention  is  made  of  no  less  than  eleven 
of  these  pictures,  most  of  which  are  known  to  us  and  are  dated  the 
very  years  when  van  Dyck  worked  in  the  studio  of  Rubens.  The 
following  are  the  titles  and  whereabouts  of  the  principal  canvases  : 
Portrait  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  after  Titian  (Uffizi 
Gallery,  Florence)  ; fupiter  and  Antiope,  (Munich,  Pinacothec)  ; 
St.-Hieronimus,  (Dresden) ; The  Betrayal,  (Madrid) ; St.-Ambrosius, 
(London);  St. -Mar  tin,  (Windsor  Castle) ; Christ  Wearing  the  Crown 
of  Thorns,  (Berlin).  The  first  mentioned  is  a copy  from  a foreign 
master ; St-Hieronimus  and  St.-Ambrosius  are  more  or  less  copies 
from  Rubens,  the  rest  are  originals. 

These,  as  well  as  many  more  known  to  us,  prove  that  at  the 
age  of  20,  van  Dyck  displayed  such  uncommon  talent  that  his  works 
rank  even  now  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Antwerp  School. 

About  this  time  an  event  happened,  in  the  life  of  van  Dyck, 
which  remains  somewhat  shrouded  in  mystery ; little  as  we  know 
of  it,  we  must  not  fail  to  mention  it  in  this  sketch. 

In  1620,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  lovers  of  Art  of  his  time,  sent  to  enquire  whether  Rubens 
would  paint  the  portrait  of  Lady  Arundel.  The  offer  was  accepted 
and  the  portrait  straightway  commenced.  (It  is  now  in  the  Munich 
Pinacothec).  The  same  man  who  had  been  employed  to  negociate 
with  Rubens  was  told  to  sound  van  Dyck  upon  the  possibility  of 
his  taking  up  his  residence  in  London.  On  the  17th  of  July  1620, 
the  envoy  stated  in  his  communication  to  the  Earl,  regarding  that 
part  of  his  mission  concerning  van  Dyck  : « van  Dyck  is  still 
living  with  Rubens  and  his  pictures  are  as  much  esteemed  as  those 
by  the  hand  of  his  master.  He  is  a youngster  of  some  twenty-one 
summers,  the  son  of  rich  parents  and  I feel  sure  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  persuade  him  to  leave  his  country  for  many  reasons, 
more  especially  since  he  sees  the  fortune  that  Rubens  is  making.  » 

Although  the  difficulty  proved  great  and  many  enticements  had 
to  be  held  out  to  persuade  him,  he  eventually  accepted  the  offer 
transmitted  to  him,  in  the  name  of  King  James  I.  by  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton.  On  the  25th  of  November  1620,  one  of  the  confidential 
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servants  of  the  Ambassador  wrote  from  The  Hague  : « Your  Ld 
will  have  heard  how  Van  Dike,  his  famous  Allievo,  is  gone  into 
England  & y*  that  the  Kinge  hath  given  him  a Pension  of  £100 
per  ann  >».  And  in  sooth  this  amount  was  really  paid  to  him 
out  of  the  Royal  Treasury,  on  the  20th  February  1621  « by  way 
of  reward  for  speciall  services  performed  for  his  Majestie  ».  It 
is  easily  understood  that  these  « services  performed  » meant  the 
painting  of  the  portrait  of  King  James  I.  But  van  Dyck’s  sojourn 
in  London  was  not  of  long  duration. 

Two  days  after  the  payment  of  the  aforesaid  amount  (February 
28th  1621),  a passport  was  given  him  permitting  him  to  travel 
during  eight,  months  of  the  year.  A memorandum,  in  the  Register 
of  the  Privy  Council,  states  : « A passe  for  Anthonie  van  Dyck, 
gent,  his  Maties  Servaunt,  to  travaille  for  8 Months,  he  havinge 
obtayned  his  Maties  leave  in  that  behalf  as  was  sygnifyed  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  ». 

In  the  beginning  of  March  1621  he  left  England  after  having 
spent  a short  time  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  in  « the  service  of 
the  King  » . Did  he  return  to  London  after  his  leave  of  absence,  or  did 
he  remain  on  the  continent?  Was  it  to  Italy  he  went  in  Febru- 
ary 1621  or  to  his  own  country?  These  are  questions  difficult  to 
answer;  there  are  no  documents  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  matter. 
One  thing,  however,  we  know  for  certain,  and  that  is  that  he  stood 
at  the  death-bed  of  his  father  on  the  1st  of  December  1622  and 
that  he  made  a faithful  promise  to  the  dying  man  to  paint  a picture 
for  the  Dominican  Nuns,  who  had  nursed  him  with  so  much  love 
and  fidelity.  This  painting,  the  subject  of  which  was  Christ  on  the 
Cross , supported  by  St.  Dominicus  on  the  one  side  and  by  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Sienna  on  the  other,  was  not  painted  till  1629.  It  now 
hangs  in  the  Museum  in  Antwerp.  Van  Dyck  does  not  appear  to 
have  remained  in  Antwerp  during  the  illness  of  his  father  but  to 
have  journeyed  thither  only  when  the  sick  man’s  days  were 
numbered.  We  think  it  most  probable  that  van  Dyck  spent  the 
greater  part  of  1621  and  1622  in  Italy,  and  only  returned  from 
over  the  Alps  at  the  very  end  of  the  latter  year,  just  in  time  to 
see  his  father  alive.  It  seems  that  his  stay  in  his  native  city  was 
but  of  short  duration  for  we  hear  of  him  again  in  the  South, 
under  the  warm  Italian  skies,  not  very  long  after  his  parent’s  death. 
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It  was  in  Italy  that  Rubens  had  studied  long  and,  shall  we 
say,  finished  his  artistic  education  — as  his  master,  Otto  Venius, 
had  done  before  him  — and  we  feel  sure  that  the  great  painter  had 
imbued  his  pupil  van  Dyck  with  a fiery  desire  to  visit  the  land, 
not  only  of  warmth  and  sunshine  and  aerial  blue  skies,  and  where 
the  lemon  trees  bring  forth  their  fruit  to  perfection,  but  also  where 
Art,  ancient  and  modern,  flourishes  and  finds  her  chief  home,  the 
land  where  the  hand  of  man,  and  his  creative  power,  has  produced 
such  works  as  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  Greece  was  unknown  ; 
Greek  Art  was  lost  in  its  amalgamation  with  that  of  the  Romans 
and  at  the  end  of  the  xvii  century  the  latter  was  considered  the 
most  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  by  no  means  weak  or  degenerating. 
German  Art,  of  the  middle-ages,  was  utterly  and  entirely  disregarded. 
In  earlier  times  only  the  antique  was  appreciated  and  honoured,  after 
which  followed  the  worship  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Renaissance, 
those  who  lived  and  worked  in  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Parma 
and  Milan. 

And  it  was  to  study  these  that  van  Dyck  went  to  Italy  to 
learn  from  the  great  colourists,  to  admire  their  works  and  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  such  as  were  (still  alive  : Titian,  Tintoretto, 
Veronese  and  their  predecessors  Bellini,  Palma,  Giorgione,  Bonifacio 
and  others.  The  works  of  Titian  attracted  him  the  most ; it  was 
from  Rubens  that  he  had  first  learnt  to  worship  this  great  colourist, 
for  Rubens  possessed  many  fine  works  by  the  great  master  of  the 
city  of  the  Lagoons.  He  studied  his  work  with  passionate  love  and 
made  numerous  copies  of  his  chief  canvases. 

De  la  Serre,  who  came  to  the  Netherlands  in  i63i,  as  one  of 
Maria  de  Medici’s  attendants,  after  describing  the  brilliant  reception 
acccorded  to  the  exiled  Queen  of  France,  adds,  that  when  the  Princess 
visited  van  Dyck’s  studio,  she  was  shown  a cabinet  full  of  master- 
pieces of  Titian  as  well  as  many  copies  of  Titian’s  works.  John 
Baptist  Bruno,  who  later  restored  these  works,  certifies  to  the 
authenticity  of  many  of  them. 

The  influence  of  the  Venetian  school  upon  van  Dyck  was  enor- 
mous, causing  him  to  change  completely  his  subjects  and  his  method 
of  painting.  He  gave  up  depicting  the  strong  heavily  built  figures  after 
the  style  of  Rubens  and  the  latters’s  antithesis  of  shades  of  brown, 
no  longer  did  he  treat  his  figures  so  dramatically,  in  fact  the  very 
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subjects  that  had  delighted  him  in  his  youth  charmed  him  no  more. 
Italy  taught  him  to  take  a different  view  of  the  world  in  general 
and  of  Art  in  particular.  He  was  impressed  by  the  soft,  yet  brilliant 
golden  tints  in  Titian’s  works  and  in  those  of  Giorgione,  by  the 
delicate  tints  and  silvery  sheen  of  Veronese,  in  short  by  the  ideal  forms 
and  brilliancy  of  colour  of  the  artists  from  beyond  the  Alps,  and  he 
felt  within  himself  an  awakening  and  a joy  for  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  graceful  and  Divine.  Although  this  feeling  was  brought  forth  by 
the  sight  of  the  works  of  others,  yet  he  knew  that  it  arose  from  his 
own  talent  and  was  original . He  became  the  painter  par  excellence  of 
noblemen  and  high  dignitaries,  of  eminent  men  and  beautiful  women, 
women  of  grace  and  refinement,  with  eyes  of  irresistible  charm  and 
brilliancy,  hands  of  fascinating  whiteness,  with  long  tapering  fingers 
and  delicate  pink  nails  ; skin  of  a wonderful  purity  and  bewitching 
softness.  Children  too  he  painted  ardently  and  with  delight,  bringing 
out  their  innocency  and  charm  of  youth.  He  took  also  to  painting 
the  Holy  Family  wherein  we  see  the  Virgin  Mother  as  the  perso- 
nification of  lovely  womanhood  ; the  child  a rosy  embodiment  of 
perfect  childhood,  with  limbs  soft  and  round  and  a general  brimming 
over  of  health  and  infantine  happiness  ; true  perfection  of  peace  and 
love.  Martyrs  too,  were  subjects  for  his  brush  ; he  produced  scenes 
from  their  lives  which,  though  beautiful,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
were  sad  and  touching  and  often  even  horrible  ; humanity  tortured  is 
trying  to  look  upon,  and  such  representations  are  intensified  when  we 
behold  youth  and  innocence  undergoing  the  terrors  of  martyrdom. 

From  Venice  van  Dyck  went  to  Genoa,  from  Genoa  to  Rome 
and  thence  on  to  Palermo  where  we  hear  of  him  in  1623  with  his 
friend,  John  Breughel  the  Younger.  But  his  stay  in  Palermo  was 
not  of  very  long  duration,  for  he  and  his  friend  were  obliged  to  flee 
for  their  lives,  early  the  following  year,  from  the  plague  which  was 
then  raging.  He  returned  to  Genoa  where  he  remained  during  the  rest 
of  his  visit  in  Italy.  If  the  first  months  of  his  sojourn  in  the  country, 
beyond  the  Alps,  were  devoted  to  study,  most  certainly  the  last  three 
years  were  entirely  taken  up  by  executing  the  orders  he  had  received. 

His  reputation  as  a great  master  was  established  almost  imme- 
diately after  he  set  foot  in  Italy,  and  prominent  men  and  celebrities 
ordered  portraits  to  be  painted,  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  their 
wives.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  Cardinals  Bentivoglio  and 
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Barberini,  in  1623 ; (the  last  mentioned  became,  in  later  years,  Pope 
Urban  VIII  ;)  early  in  1624  he  painted,  at  Palermo,  the  portrait 
of  Philip  of  Savoy  (Viceroy  of  Sicily).  While  he  was  in  Genoa 
he  had  many  orders  from  the  leading  Genoese  families  for  portraits  : 
Brignole,  Pallavicini,  Doria,  Spinola,  Balbi,  Durazzo,  Cataneo  and 
others.  The  Genoese  palaces  contain  many  such  portraits  which  show 
how  the  dwellers  of  the  South  had  charmed  him  with  their  more 
refined  appearance  brought  about  by  a more  ancient  civilization. 
The  graceful  surroundings  of  the  Italian  aristocracy  suited  the  taste 
of  the  impressionable  artist  : marble  halls,  draperies  of  silk  and  soft 
tissues,  brilliant  atmosphere  and  azure  skies,  coupled  with  the  more 
passionate  nature  of  the  Southern  people,  were  enough  to  make  the 
young  Antwerp  painter  live  in  a state  of  happy  dreamland,  convinced 
that  Italy  was  indeed  the  home  of  Art. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  van  Dyck  returned  to  his  native 
land,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  1627,  for  it  was 
in  that  year  that  he  painted  a certain  Sir-Sheffield  which  now  hangs 
in  the  Hague  Museum. 

Van  Dyck  remained  in  Antwerp  about  five  years,  five  years  of 
hard  work  and  successful  results. 

It  was  during  that  period  that  he  painted  the  majority  of  his 
altar-pieces  : The  Crucifixion,  painted  for  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins 
at  Dendermonde,  now  placed  over  the  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  that 
town  ; St. -Augustin,  for  the  Church  of  the  Augustins  in  Antwerp 
(1628);  St. -Rosalie  and  St.- Joseph,  for  the  Jesuits  in  Antwerp; 
The  Crucifixion  (Christ  on  the  Cross  with  St.-Dominicus  and 
St. -Catherine  to  the  right  and  left)  for  the  Dominican  nuns  at 
Antwerp  (1629) ; The  Divine  Agony,  for  an  altar  piece  for  the 
Church  of  the  Beguins  in  Antwerp  ; The  Raising  of  the  Cross 
for  the  Cathedral  at  Courtray  (i63o-i63i)  ; The  Crucifixion  (Christ 
crucified,  with  St. -John  and  St. -Mary  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross)  and 
The  Miracle  of  St.-Anthony  of  Padua,  painted  for  the  Franciscans 
at  Lille,  now  hanging  in  the  Museum  of  that  town  ; The  Agony  of 
our  Lord  in  the  Pinacothec  in  Munich  ; Mount  Calvary , for  the 
Church  of  St. -Michael  in  Ghent,  (i63o)  now  in  St.-Rumbold’s 
Cathedral,  M alines. 

He  certainly  painted  a great  number  of  sacred  subjects  between 
1629-1630  and  there  is  a very  .good  reason  to  account  for  this.  Over 
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all  the  land  of  the  Netherlands  there  swept,  at  that  period,  a great 
movement  and  revival  of  religious  fervour  fanned  by  the  Government 
of  the  Infanta  Isabella,  and  a general  desire  arose  to  have  the  newly 
built  churches  decorated  with  religious  pictures  and  altar  pieces, 
while  moreover  many  new  ones  were  wanted  which  had  been  sacked 
by  the  iconoclasts. 

Between  1610  and  1628  Rubens  had  been  the  rage,  and  all  orders 
for  Church  altar-pieces  were  intrusted  to  him  ; but  when  he  went 
to  Spain  in  1628  (and  from  thence  to  England)  he  could  no  longer 
execute  the  commissions  in  his  own  country.  During  his  absence, 
a period  of  about  eighteen  months,  a feverish  activity  rose  up  amongst 
the  Flemish  artists.  It  was  just  at  that  time  that  van  Dyck  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  his  fame  in  his  own  country  and  all  the  Church 
Dignitaries  and  members  of  various  Religious  Guilds  and  Commu- 
nities flocked  to  him  — since  the  great  artist  was  away  — for  altar- 
pieces  and  Church  decorative  pictures.  Marvellous  to  relate  he  satisfied 
them  all.  Is  it  therefore  surprising  that  so  much  work  was  crowded 
within  so  short  a time  ? 

Comparing  van  Dyck  with  Rubens,  we  may  say  that  the 
former  lacked  somewhat  of  the  inventive  power  and  creative  ima- 
gination of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  his  brilliancy  of  colour  and  dramatic 
grouping.  But  on  the  other  hand  van  Dyck  had  other  gifts  of  nature  : 
his  extreme  originality,  his  intense  feeling  and  the  impressive  manner 
in  which  all  religious  and  sacred  subjects  touched  him  to  the 
quick,  were  developed  to  a greater  extent  than  in  the  nature  of  his 
illustrious  master.  God  Incarnate  suffering  on  the  cross ; his  eyes 
turned  in  supplication  to  his  Father  in  Heaven  ; the  darkness  that 
surrounded  the  mount ; the  agony  and  sadness  of  the  scene,  all  these 
are  favorite  subjects  with  van  Dyck  and  carried  out  with  wonderful 
realism,  showing  the  tenderness  of  his  feeling  and  the  religion  of  his 
mind.  Sometimes  he  depicts  the  Saviour  alone,  at  other  times  he  is 
supported  by  his  loving  Mother  or  by  the  Saints  and  Holy  Women, 
some  even  swooning  in  bitter  grief  at  the  injustice  done  to  their 
dear  Lord.  No  longer  do  we  see  the  golden  lights  of  Rubens,  but 
a silvery  sheen  has  crept  over  the  scene  and  we  are  given  the  heart- 
broken Disciples  and  the  sorrowing  women,  who  followed  Christ  and 
bemoaned  the  agony  of  his  fate.  Van  Dyck  saw  the  tragedy  of 
Golgotha  through  the  eyes  of  love  and  we  can  enter  into  his  feelings 
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when  we  gaze  upon  those  subjects  which  flowed  with  so  much  power 
from  his  able  brush.  More  touching  still  is  the  sight  of  that  tenderest 
of  mothers  weeping  over  the  dead  body  of  her  son  and  calling  Earth 
to  witness  that  there  exists  no  sorrow  like  unto  hers. 

Then  again  the  subject  changes  to  that  of  a mother’s  joy.  The 
Virgin,  holding  the  Holy  child  in  her  arms,  beaming  with  blissful 
admiration,  happiness  speaking  from  every  feature  of  her  face. 
Sometimes  we  see  Joseph  at  the  back,  proud  and  happy  too,  or  John, 
the  Saviour’s  playmate,  at  the  knee  of  the  Virgin,  gazing  in  reve- 
rence and  holy  fear  at  the  Child  God. 

All  these  pictures  bring  to  our  mind  thoughts  of  love  and  purity 
in  the  most  perfect  sense.  Either  we  see  a mother’s  joy,  her  tender 
caressing  care  for  her  infant,  eyes  bright  with  pride  and  felicity, 
or  a mother’s  grief,  her  intense  sorrow  and  suffering,  the  agony  of 
her  torn  and  bleeding  heart  speaking  to  us,  as  if  imploring  our 
sympathy,  our  pity,  our  compassion.  In  all  these  subjects  we 
recognize  van  Dyck’s  thorough  knowledge  of  life  in  all  its  various 
phases,  his  conception  of  joy  and  grief,  his  sensitive  nature  and  his 
power  to  portray  such  Divine  love  as  the  Virgin  had  for  her  Holy 
Babe  and  the  intensity  of  her  sorrow  when  seeing  her  Son,  born 
of  her  flesh  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  suffering  the  greatest 
agony  and  ignominy  that  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man.  Such 
scenes  are  put  upon  canvas  by  van  Dyck,  with  a greater  power  of 
realism  and  truthfulness  than  by  any  other  artist  of  his  genre. 

The  expression  of  ecstasy  that  we  find  in  certain  of  his  Madonnas 
and  Saints  is  entrancing,  and  brings  a feeling  of  piety  and  godliness, 
which  only  a van  Dyck  can  produce.  Look  at  his  St.  Rosalie,  and 
the  Beatified  Joseph  Hermanns  in  Vienna ; his  St.  Augustine  in  the 
Church  in  Antwerp  dedicated  to  that  Saint ; his  St.  Francis  in 
the  Madrid  Museum  ; they  all  express  a holiness  and  a deep  sense 
of  true  religion  such  as  we  do  not  find  in  the  expressions  on  the 
faces  of  ordinary  mortals,  however  good  they  may  be. 

Van  Dyck  painted  between  1627-1631  as  many  portraits  as  histo- 
rical and  biblical  subjects.  He  shared  with  Rubens  the  privilege  of 
painting  the  nobility  of  his  country  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  his 
fellow  artists  ; we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  neither  money  nor 
any  other  material  profit  he  was  seeking  when  immortalizing  all  that 
was  noble  in  the  world  of  science  and  art,  but  he  will  have  found 
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more  personal  gratification  in  painting  men  of  renown  and  genius 
than  the  head  of  the  stolid  burgher  or  wealthy  nobleman.  He  made 
a portrait  of  his  friend  Snyders  and  his  wife,  he  painted  his  master 
Rubens  and  many  of  his  fellow  artists  : Marten  Ryckaert,  Marten 
Pepijn,  de  Crayer,  Theodoor  Rombouts,  Paul  De  Vos,  the  engraver 
Mallery;  the  sculptor  Colyns  de  Nole  ; the  musician  Liberti  ; the 
philosophers  and  magistrates  Rockox,  Woverius,  Gevartius,  Miraeus, 
van  den  Geest,  della  Faille,  the  Bishops  Malderus  and  Triest ; 
the  great  General  Spinola  and  many  others.  At  that  particular 
period  he  painted  but  few  women.  We  must  not,  however,  forget 
to  mention  one  exception  and  that  was  the  portrait  of  Louise- Marie 
of  Tassis,  now  in  the  Lichtenstein  Gallery. 

He  not  only  painted  portraits  but  made  many  sketches  in  grisaille 
or  in  chalks.  The  celebrated  men  and  women,  who  figured  in  his 
Iconography,  he  first  drew  in  pencil  with  the  greatest  possible  care  and 
precision,  transferring  them  afterwards  to  small  panels  in  shades  of  grey. 

Most  of  these  portraits  were  painted  from  life,  some,  however, 
were  taken  from  existing  pictures  of  departed  men.  Prints  of  these 
portraits  were  engraved  by  the  best  engravers  of  his  time,  masters 
in  the  art,  taught  by  Rubens.  These  prints  were  issued  at  first 
separately,  by  Martin  van  den  Enden,  to  the  number  of  eighty-four, 
portraits  of  the  nobility,  of  generals,  statesmen,  scholars,  artists  etc. 
This  was  from  1627  to  i632  ; a few  were  added  later  by  van  Dyck 
who  had  aided  the  engravers  by  touching  up  some  of  the  heads 
himself. 

Some  of  the  etchings  by  van  Dyck  were  afterwards  added  to 
his  collection  by  Gillis  Hendrickx,  forming  thus  a collection  which 
was  published  in  the  year  1645  under  the  title  of  « leones 
Principum  Virorum  doctor  urn  Pictorum  Chalcographorwn  Statuari- 
orum  nec  non  Amatorum  pictoriae  artis  numero  centum  ab  Antonio 
van  Dyck  pictore  ad  vivum  expressae  ejusq.  sumtibus  acre  incisae . 
According  to  this  title  the  book  should  have  contained  100  engravings 
and  no  doubt  such  was  the  case  originally,  but  we  find  later  editions 
containing  a variety  of  other  pictures  and  an  irregularity  of  pages  ; by 
degrees  this  Iconography  of  van  Dyck,  as  it  was  usually  termed, 
increased  until  at  last  we  find  the  number  of  portraits  amounting  to  190. 

The  most  noteworthy  portraits  in  this  collection  are  those  etched 
by  van  Dyck  himself  : heads  scratched  on  the  copper  plates  with  a 
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swift  and  light  hand,  showing  clearly  that  he  was  master  of  the  art 
of  etching  as  well  as  that  of  painting,  possessing  no  equal  and 
and  surpassed  by  none. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  pale  silvery  tone  of  van  Dyck 
in  his  handling  of  sorrowful  subjects,  work  executed  between  1627 
and  i632.  Other  canvases  of  that  period  — his  Madonnas,  his  portraits 
his  Mythological  subjects  — were  produced  in  quite  a different  tone  of 
colour,  placing  them  between  his  dim  religious  subjects  and  the  works 
he  had  done  in  Italy,  under  the  influence  of  Titian.  It  was  as  if  the  one 
balanced  the  other,  the  manner  of  painting,  the  colouration,  the  style 
adopted  under  the  guidance  of  Rubens,  and  that  brought  about  by 
the  sway  and  example  of  the  great  Italian  masters. 

It  now  pleased  van  Dyck  to  surround  his  figures  with  a gentle 
light,  the  soft  glow  of  a summer’s  evening.  We  'no  longer  find  that 
brilliancy  and  glare  that  were  the  characteristics  more  especially  to 
his  Genoese  portraits  ; the  cooler  air  of  the  North  brought  freshness 
and  vigour  into  his  pictures  ; the  brightness  is  toned  down  into  a soff 
amber-coloured  hue,  and  a gentle  warmth  takes  the  place  of  the  fierce 
heat  of  the  South.  His  subjects  always  remain  noble  and  grand,  yet 
aristocratic  pride  and  the  outward  distinction  of  mien  of  the  Italians 
made  way  for  the  less  attractive  and  more  plebeian  burgher  of  the 
North.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  surprise  which  he  evinced  in  Italy,  at 
the  sight  of  Art,  such  as  he  had  never  before  seen,  forced  him  unwit- 
tingly and  unknowingly  to  go  in  direct  opposition  to  his  master,  but 
upon  his  return  to  his  native  soil,  his  Flemish  nature  reasserted  itself. 

Van  Dyck  remained  working  in  Antwerp  till  the  end  of  March 
i632.  On  the  1st  of  April  he  returned  to  England  ; he  was  summoned 
by  Charles  I . to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  as  being  a famous 
portrait  painter,  not  only  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  but  by  Rubens  himself.  The  King  granted  him  a yearly 
income  of  200  pounds  sterling,  and  paid  him  besides  for  every 
commission  he  gave  him,  and  moreover  he  was  provided  with  a 
suitable  dwelling  in  the  parish  of  Blackfriars.  With  what  diligence 
our  artist  worked  may  be  gathered  from  the  number  of  portraits  for 
which  he  was  paid,  in  one  lump  sum,  on  the  8th  of  August  i632, 
four  months  only  after  his  arrival  on  English  soil ; the  amount  was 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  sterling.  The  portraits  were  those 
of  the  King  and  Queen  and  Royal  family,  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
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of  Orange  and  their  son,  of  the  Archduchess  Isabella,  of  Gaston  of 
Orleans  and  of  the  Emperor  Vitellius ; in  addition  to  these  the 
retouching  of  a portrait  of  the  Emperor  Galba.  Ten  such  works 
within  four  months,  was  indeed  a marvel  of  rapidity.  From  now  on 
till  his  death  van  Dyck  worked  with  greater  diligence  than  he  had 
ever  done  before  in  his  life. 

After  accomplishing  the  above  named  portraits  he  painted  the 
King  again,  in  fact  he  made  many  portraits  of  Charles  : full  length, 
half  length,  on  horseback,  in  his  Royal  robes,  in  armour,  in  hunting  dress, 
and  sometimes  surrounded  by  members  of  his  family.  He  also  painted 
Queen  Henriette- Marie  many  times  and  frequent  canvases  are  seen 
of  the  Royal  children.  He  was  not  only  portrait  painter  of  the  Royal 
family  but  he  was  called  upon  to  portray  the  nobility  of  the  land,  the 
men,  women  and  children  of  the  highest  families.  His  capabilities 
were  marvellous  and  the  swiftness  with  which  he  handled  his  brush 
was  extraordinary.  He  was  now  looked  upon  as  being  entirely  a 
portrait  painter  and  as  such  gained  his  greatest  triumphs. 

In  1634  and  again  in  1640  he  crossed  over  to  the  Continent.  His 
first  visit  to  the  Fatherland  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable 
duration,  for  we  hear  of  him  in  Antwerp  in  March  1634  and  then 
again  as  being  in  London  in  January  i636.  During  this  rather  lengthy 
absence  from  England  he  painted  the  portraits  of  many  distinguished 
foreigners  : de  Moncada,  Marquis  of  Aytona ; Thomas  of  Savoy, 
Prince  of  Carignan  ; Count  John  of  Nassau,  and  the  Cardinal-Infante, 
Governor  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  also 
most  probable  that  he  painted  the  large  picture,  representing  the 
Bench  of  Aldermen  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Brussels,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  big  fire  of  1695. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  when  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  painting  some  large  historical  canvases 
for  some  governmental  building,  something  on  a colossal  scale  suited 
to  a more  or  less  monumental  edifice.  He  proposed  the  scheme  to 
Charles,  suggesting  the  idea  of  decorating  the  walls  of  the  banqueting 
hall  at  Whitehall  with  the  complete  history  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
He  went  even  so  far  as  to  make  sketches  for  this  huge  undertaking 
(one  of  these  sketches  still  exists).  Needless  to  add  that  this  big  piece 
of  work  was  never  undertaken,  it  was  considered  too  costly  and  the 
project  was  therefore  abandoned. 
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Hearing  afterwards  that  Louis  XIII  was  intending  to  decorate  the 
great  gallery  at  the  Louvre  with  historical  paintings,  he  went  over  to 
Paris  at  once  and  offered  his  services,  which  were,  however,  not  accepted. 

This  trip  to  Paris  was  made  in  the  year  1640,  and  he  started  from 
the  English  coast  in  September.  In  November  of  the  following  year 
he  returned  to  London  and  died,  rather  unexpectedly,  a short  time 
after,  namely  on  the  9th  of  December  1641  at  the  age  of  42  years 
and  8 months. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  another  change  which  came  over 
the  spirit  of  his  dream,  as  regards  his  method  and  style  of  painting, 
between  the  years  i632  and  1641.  As  we  have  already  mentioned  he 
painted  chiefly  portraits  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  and  worked 
with  a different  system  and  with  different  colours.  The  southern  glow 
of  his  colours  weakened  visibly,  almost  vanishing  entirely  at  the  last. 
But  the  change  was  of  slow  process  and  in  some  of  his  later  works 
it  seems  to  reappear.  We  see  the  warmth  of  a southern  sky,  and  a 
corresponding  brilliancy  under  such  an  atmosphere,  in  his  portrait  of 
King  Charles  in  hunting  dress  (at  the  Louvre).  Here  is  the  old  style 
back  again.  But  in  the  portraits  of  the  Royal  Children  and  in  members 
of  the  Royal  household,  and  in  others,  we  see  a distinct  falling  off  of 
that  roughness  and  heaviness  and  brilliancy  of  his  former  works  ; his 
« sitters  » become  almost  ethereal,  they  improve  in  distinction  and 
elegance  and  have  a more  refined  appearance.  When  you  compare  his 
portraits  of  the  English  Nobility  with  those  of  his  Genoese  patrons, 
of  an  earlier  period,  then  the  latter  give  one  the  idea  of  big  heavy  men 
and  women,  thick  set,  and  full-blooded,  whereas  the  Englishmen, 
although  thoroughly  human  and  by  no  means  bloodless,  have  a more 
spiritual  than  material  air.  Indeed  in  this  he  went  sometimes  even 
too  far,  and  made  his  sitters  look  almost  lifeless  and  transparent.  This 
is  somewhat  accounted  for  by  his  over  amount  of  work  ; he  did  not 
give  himself  the  time  to  do  justice  to  his  art ; he  painted  some  canvases 
too  airily,-  too  thinly,  making  his  models  seem  to  be  lacking  in  muscle 
and  bone,  almost  incorporeal  and  ghostly. 

Van  Dyck  was  one  of  those  men  who  could  not  « say  you  nay  >». 
He  undertook  every  portrait  for  which  he  had  an  order,  to  the  cost 
of  his  health  and  to  the  detriment  perhaps  of  his  art. 

It  was  in  England  that  he  painted  the  portraits  of  many  ladies, 
although  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  ardent  lover  of  the  weaker 
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sex,  he  could  not  succeed  with  them  as  well  as  he  did  with  the 
sterner  portion  of  humanity,  and  yet  his  Madonnas  are  divine.  It 
was  with  the  worldly  woman  that  he  sometimes  failed.  It  is  strange 
that  the  most  elegant  of  our  painters  should  have  been  unequal  to 
the  portrayal  of  the  fair  sex.  The  draperies  are  however  a marvel  of 
skill  ; with  a few  strokes  of  his  brush  he  produces  grand  effects  of 
light  playing  upon  the  soft  textures  of  silk  and  satin,  upon  the  dain- 
tiness of  the  old  lace,  so  dear  to  the  female  heart ; and  in  their 
surroundings  there  is  nothing  stiff,  nothing  arranged. 

U ndoubtedly  the  best  portraits  he  painted  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  were  the  portraits  of  children.  His  favorite  style  was 
to  paint  them  in  groups  of  three  or  four  and  sometimes  even  five, 
always  gracefully  placed  in  easy  positions.  He  most  ably  painted 
the  three  children  of  Charles  I (Turin  and  Windsor) ; then  later  the 
five  children  of  Charles  (Windsor) ; the  young  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  (Amsterdam  Museum).  He  made  a second  picture  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  by  himself  (Hermitage,  St. -Petersburg)  and  Prince 
Ruprecht  was  also  a single  figure  (Vienna).  All  these  portraits  of 
children,  of  princely  blood,  possess  a great  charm.  They  are  not 
pictures  which  suggest  to  our  minds  noisy,  rollicking  children,  like 
those  painted  by  Rubens,  but  they  give  us  the  impression  of  quiet 
dignified  youth  ; there  is  something  Royal  in  their  attitudes,  not  so 
much  from  the  magnificence  of  their  garments  as  by  their  look  of 
repose.  Van  Dyck  was  never  truer  to  nature  than  when  he  painted 
these  noble  children  ; it  would  seem  almost  as  if  he  portrayed  the 
nobility  of  their  minds  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  their  bodies.  He 
encircles  these  little  people  with  an  imaginary  halo,  treating  them 
with  the  respect  due  to  their  exalted  station  in  life.  If  you  look  at 
the  picture  of  King  Charles’  children  in  Turin,  you  will  understand 
what  I mean.  These  children  are  not  posed  as  if  they  were  grown 
up,  they  are  not  dressed  for  the  occassion,  but  they  have  on  their 
nursery  frocks  and  caps  and  gaze,  with  amazement,  at  the  painter 
who  is  desiring  them  to  stand  still.  All  these  portraits  of  children 
are  painted  with  care  and  precision,  showing  that  the  painter  interested 
himself  most  of  all  in  that  style  of  work  ; they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  painted  in  clear  soft  tones  and  in  the  subdued  light  of  a drawing- 
room. In  these  pictures  we  consider  that  the  master  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  his  glory  and  the  summit  of  his  originality. 
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Thus  we  say  that  van  Dyck  went,  through  the  years  of  his 
short  life,  improving  and  progressing,  step  by  step,  till  he  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  fame. 

The  pupil  who  tried  to  excel  in  depicting  cruelties  and  martyr- 
doms, transformed  himself  into  the  painter  of  child-life,  of  tenderness, 
and  love,  of  innocency  and  purity ; his  own  true  character  revealed 
itself  in  the  works  of  his  last  years.  Never  did  he  go  back  in  his  art, 
but  always  forward,  always  pressing  on  to  attain  that  perfection  which 
he  ultimately  reached.  He  was  the  favourite  of  Royalty  and  high 
Dignitaries,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  powers,  of  the  nobility  of  the  land,  and 
of  the  worldling.  He  was  called  the  portrait  painter  of  « The  Powers 
of  Earth  »,  of  Princes,  of  men  of  Science  and  intellect,  of  scholars  and 
courtiers  and  of  beauty  before  which  even  Kings  bowed  the  knee.  After 
his  death  his  fame  waned  not,  the  sun  of  his  glory  did  not  set.  To 
England,  of  the  XVII,  century,  he  remained  the  great  master,  the 
adored  painter,  and  the  example  to  all  who  wield  the  brush  and 
handle  the  mahlstick.  He  had  many  disciples,  many  followers, 
not  one  of  whom  denied  his  power.  John  van  Reyn,  Peter  Lely, 
and  Hanneman  are  the  best  known  imitators  of  van  Dyck’s  art. 
In  his  own  country  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  always  greatly 
honoured. 

The  rising  generation  of  artistic  Antwerp  divided  their  adoration 
between  van  Dyck  and  Rubens.  Those  who  preferred  rich  colouring 
and  strong  massive  forms  adhered  to  the  great  colorist.  These  were 
Geerard  Seghers,  Cornelis  Schut,  van  Thulden,  Erasme  Quellin  and 
van  Diepenbeeck  ; those  of  a more  tender  disposition  gave  all  the 
glory  to  van  Dyck  and  amongst  these  men  were  Thomas  Willebrorts, 
Pieter  Thijs  and  Boeyermans.  But  it  was  not  long  ere  van  Dyck’s 
influence  told  upon  the  followers  of  Rubens.  Unhappily  the  two  styles 
became  mixed  and  in  an  exhausted  school  it  led  to  an  incompleteness 
and  want  of  originality.  When  more  than  a century  had  passed  over 
the  heads  of  their  successors,  a new  school  was  formed  in  France 
and  in  England,  the  former  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  Rubens 
and  the  latter  at  that  of  van  Dyck.  Upon  him  has  fallen  the 
honour  of  being  considered  the  guide  to  the  more  modern  painters 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  those  great  English  painters  of 
the  xvmth  century,  who  were  the  leaders  of  their  contemporaries 
across  the  channel.  Van  Dyck  brought  the  great  art  of  painting 
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from  Flanders  to  England,  where  it  was  quickened  and  strengthened, 
until  in  after  years  it  was  restored  to  the  continent. 

Those  who  came  to  honour  van  Dyck  in  celebrating  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  did  not  perhaps  realize  that 
they  were  doing  honour,  not  only  to  a great  and  mighty  painter, 
but  to  the  great  reviver  of  art  in  the  xixth  century. 

The  festivities  upon  this  occasion  were  (worthy  of  so  great  a man. 
The  world  of  art  honoured  and  glorified  him,  showing  that  time 
had  not  dimmed  their  enthusiasm  nor  weakened  their  admiration. 
Foremost  stood  the  brilliant  exhibition  of  pictures  gathered  from  far 
and  wide  ; more  than  one  hundred,  all  gems  and  masterpieces  from 
Churches  (for  which  they  were  painted) ; from  Museums  ; from  the 
Hermitage  in  St.  Petersburg  ; from  private  collections  in  Belgium, 
France,  England,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  was  an  exhibition 
unprecedented  and  it  gave  us  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a better 
knowledge  of  the  great  master  in  a manner  which  had  not  been 
possible  before. 

From  these  hundred  works  of  art  we  have  selected  fifty  to 
reproduce  and  describe  in  the  pages  of  this  book,  which  has  been 
compiled  and  published  as  a souvenir  of  the  great  Exhibition  of 
1899  held  in  his  native  town  in  remembrance  of  Anthony  van  Dyck. 
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The  Marquise  Pauline  Adorno  Brignole-Sale. 


n the  midst  of  a richly  furnished  room,  in  soft  warm 
tones  of  grey,  stands  the  Marquise  Pauline,  a small 
slender  woman  with  an  exceptionally  small  head  and 
short  arms  ; her  reddish  hair  is  dressed  in  the  then 
prevailing  style  and  she  wears  a net-work  of  pearls  at  the 
back  of  her  head.  The  stiff  white  satin  bodice  adds  somewhat  to  the 
length  of  her  body,  the  skirt  hanging  down  at  the  back  in  long  graceful 
folds.  She  looks  sideways  with  widely  opened  eyes,  somewhat  severe 
perhaps  but  captivating.  Her  small,  but  imperious,  mouth  is  closed, 
giving  her  a rather  commanding  air.  One  hand  rests  against  her 
stomacher  while  with  the  other  she  lightly  grasps  the  folds  of  her  robe. 
She  rules  in  her  house,  she  is  a queen  of  beauty  and  shows  plainly,  that 
she  is  aware  of  it. 

The  room  in  which  she  is  standing  is  softly  lighted,  a warm  grey  tint 
prevailing.  On  the  left  of  the  canvas  hangs  a red  curtain,  the  folds 
resting  on  a red  velvet  armchair.  The  carpet  is  in  faded  shades  of  straw- 
berry colour,  up  in  one  corner,  to  the  right,  hangs  a cord  and  tassel  and 
over  all  floats  a golden  tint. 

It  is  indeed  the  Apotheosis  of  a pretty  woman,  the  red  draperies,  all 
blend  together  making  a symphonious  whole.  Only  the  face  and  hands 
stand  out  in  prominence.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  portrait 
was  painted  in  Italy.  The  bright  colouring  and  intense  light  of  Rubens 
was  abandoned,  while  a warm  subdued  glow  and  paler  shades  had  taken 
their  place.  The  robust  health  and  vitality  of  his  fomer  sitters  had 
vanished  to  be  replaced  by  a more  elegant  appearance  and  a more  noble 
distinction.  There  is  a great  difference  between  van  Dyck  in  the  studio 
of  Rubens  and  van  Dyck  in  Genoa ; he  is  now  a follower  of  the  Venitians 
and  yet  he  remains  always  himself.  The  Marquise  is  Flemish  by  reason 
of  her  truth  to  nature  and  Italian  in  virtue  of  her  courtliness  and 
elegance.  She  has  not  Titian’s  golden  haze  nor  Rubens’  softness,  but  she 
sparkles  with  life  and  vivacity.  She  is  posed  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Antwerp  school,  possessing  that  distinguished  look  so  characteristic, 
already  then,  of  the  works  of  van  Dyck.  The  simplicity  of  the  room 
enhances  the  stateliness  of  the  figure.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  varnish 
has  added  to  the  amber  tint  which  predominates  over  the  whole ; the 
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satin  of  the  robe  was  no  doubt  whiter  when  originally  painted,  but  under 
whatever  conditions  of  tint  or  colour,  the  little  Marquise  is  a vision  of 
beauty  and  elegance. 

By  birth  the  Marquise  was  an  Adorno,  daughter  of  Giambattista 
Adorno  and  of  his  first  wife  Paola  di  Giacomo  Spinola.  Her  father  was 
Governor  of  Genoa  from  1621  till  i632.  In  1626  he  was  made  Procurator- 
Senator.  The  Marquise  married  Anton  Guilio  di  Gianfrancesco  Brignole, 

Van  Dyck  painted  various  members  of  her  family  and  there  are 
other  paintings  besides  of  his  to  be  found  in  the  palace  of  the  family 
Brignole-Sale  in  the  Via  Nuova  in  Genoa.  This  palace  was  presented  to 
the  town  in  1874  by  the  Marquise  Brignole-Sale,  Duchesse  de  Ferrari 
di  Galliera  and  it  is  now  called  Palazzo  Rosso.  Foremost  amongst  these 
paintings  we  must  mention  the  well-known  portrait  of  Pauline’s  husband, 
the  Marquis  Anton  Guilio  Brignole-Sale  : seated  on  a white  horse,  he 
raises  his  plumed  hat  gracefully  with  his  right  hand.  Then  there  is 
Pauline’s  own  portrait,  almost  a facsimile  of  the  picture  we  have  been 
describing,  the  one  hand  touching  her  stomacher,  the  other  hand  hanging 
down  amidst  the  folds  of  her  dress,  the  same  chair  and  the  identical 
curtain  with  the  same  cord  and  tassel  ; the  background,  however,  is 
somewhat  different,  for  we  get  a distant  view  of  a garden,  to  the  left,  from 
beyond  the  balustrade  of  a balcony  to  the  right.  Pauline’s  dress  is 
different  in  colour,  though  the  same  in  cut,  the  white  has  been  replaced 
by  one  of  dark  blue  ; around  her  waist  and  over  her  bosom  she  wears  a 
jewelled  band,  her  head  is  adorned  with  the  same  pearl  net-work,  but 
the  plumes,  almost  invisible  in  the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s  picture,  come  out 
prominently  in  this  one.  In  the  Genoese  portrait,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  her  hair  hangs  loose  and  curly  over  her  brow  and  down  the 
sides  of  her  cheeks  and  we  notice,  that  the  dear  little  Marquise  has  grown 
a few  years  older. 

In  this  same  palace  we  also  see  a portrait  of  the  Marquise  Geronima 
Brignole-Sale  with  her  daughter.  The  latter,  in  a white  frock  with  gold 
embroideries,  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  portraits  of  children  that 
van  Dyck  ever  painted. 

Canvas  94  by  90  in. 

Duke  of  Abercorn,  London. 
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The  Holy  Family. 


he  Virgin  is  seated  to  the  left  of  the  canvas  with  the 
sleeping  child  in  her  lap.  She  wears  a pale  red  dress  with 
the  light  showing  on  it  in  patches  ; over  her  shoulders 
and  the  upper  part  of  her  body  is  thrown  a green  drapery 
and  on  her  head  she  wears  a dun-coloured  veil.  She  is 
gazing  with  quiet  tenderness  at  her  sleeping  child,  the  earnest  look  in 
her  eyes  bordering  on  melancholy.  The  naked  child  lies  on  a white 
cloth,  grasping  an  orange  in  the  left  hand  ; the  right  arm  hangs  down 
in  a natural  and  easy  manner.  To  the  right  of  the  canvas  stands 
St.  Joseph,  his  hair  and  beard  are  white  and  he  is  enveloped  in  an 
orange  coloured  mantle.  He  indicates,  with  one  hand,  the  charming 
group  of  Mother  and  Child.  The  background  is  of  a brownish  hue. 

This  canvas  was  evidently  painted  in  Italy,  the  warm  colour 
marking  it  as  having  been  executed  under  the  influence  of  a sunny 
clime.  Mary  is  no  longer  the  stout  and  fleshy  woman  of  the  Flemish 
type,  such  as  van  Dyck  painted  under  the  sway  of  Rubens,  nor  is  she 
the  small  fair-haired  Mother  of  later  times.  She  is  the  dreamy  Madonna 
of  the  Raphael  school  ; dark  hair,  pale  brown  skin,  refined  features  and 
thoughtful  expression  proclaiming  her  to  belong  to  his  Italian  period ; 
and  yet  there  is  something  Flemish  in  her  build.  The  child  is  most 
natural  and  realistic  ; it  is  not  a little  God,  but  a real  human  child, 
such  as  van  Dyck  had  often  noticed  and  admired,  in  all  its  innocency 
and  simplicity.  St.  Joseph  lays  no  claim  to  importance  in  this  picture 
though  not  playing  quite  so  modest  a part  as  in  some  of  the  Holy 
Families  by  Rubens.  Here  he  appears  more  as  the  paternal  protector 
than  as  the  husband  of  Mary.  His  expression  is  somewhat  sleepy  but 
kind  and  good-natured.  His  nose  is  rather  stumpy  and  wide  and  his 
beard  and  general  appearance  are  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  without 
the  least  pretention  to  classic  beauty. 

The  tone  of  his  work  is  Italian,  the  bright  colours  and  the  clear 
skin  of  the  child,  against  the  white  cloth,  are  undoubted  proofs  of  the 
teaching  of  Rubens.  The  orange  hue  of  Joseph’s  mantle  is  a colour 
seldom  used  by  van  Dyck  and  even  less  by  his  master.  It  has  been 
used,  in  this  case,  to  push  the  figure  as  much  as  possible  into  the 
background. 

Canvas  44  by  36  in. 

M.  Rudolf  Kann,  Paris. 
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Malderus,  Bishop  of  Antwerp. 


his  is  a three-quarter  length  portrait  of  a Bishop ; his  face 
is  slightly  turned  to  the  right.  He  has  been  placed  in  a 
square,  solid-looking  armchair,  covered  with  red  material 
and  studded  with  brass  nails.  He  sits  in  a natural  attitude, 
his  broad  and  massive  form  apparently  at  ease.  His  right 
hand  rests  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  in  the  left  he  holds  a book.  He 
wears  the  usual  Bishop’s  hat  of  that  period,  a small  white  collar,  a black 
cape,  with  narrow  red  border  and  red  buttons  over  a white  surplice,  from 
beneath  which  hangs  a gold  cross. 

It  is  a fine  head  ; the  light  strikes  the  right  cheek  in  a warm  and 
powerful  manner,  touching  the  left  in  a much  less  degree,  leaving  that 
side  of  the  face  in  a light  brown  shade.  The  hair  and  beard,  somewhat 
thin,  are  turning  grey.  The  flesh  around  the  mouth  and  eyes  is  rather 
flabby;  nose  broad  and  extended  ; mouth  well  formed,  firmly  closed, 
with  thick  set  lips,  suggesting  the  epicurean.  The  eyes  sparkle  with  life, 
although  partly  concealed  by  the  drooping  lids.  In  the  left  eye  we  see 
that  peculiar  glimmer  of  light  so  dear  to  van  Dyck.  The  Bishop  has  the 
look  of  a man  of  great  sagacity.  His  good  health  has  produced  a corres- 
ponding good  nature  yet  showing  a great  determination  of  will  and 
capability  for  prompt  action. 

The  hand  holding  the  book  is  in  the  shade  and  is  not  well  drawn  ; 
the  other  hand,  more  visible,  is  of  a soft  creamy  colour  and  carefully 
done,  the  fingers  long  and  tapering  with  brownish  tips.  The  white 
surplice  is  thinly  painted,  showing  the  grey  of  the  panel  beneath.  On  the 
cape  we  see  the  blueish  grey  tint  so  familiar  to  us  in  most  of  van  Dyck’s 
pictures.  It  is  painted  in  Rubens’  powerful  style,  hands  and  face  rich 
in  colour  and  the  light,  thrown  upon  the  white  surplice,  is  done  broadly 
according  to  the  master’s  teaching. 

Malderus  may  have  been  about  sixty  five  when  he  sat  for  this 
portrait,  it  must  therefore  have  been  executed  in  or  about  the  year  1628. 
It  was  discovered  in  1812  in  one  of  the  lumber  rooms  of  the  old  Epis- 
copal Palace'  of  the  Bishops  of  Antwerp. 

A similar  portrait  hangs  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Some  judges 
attribute  it  to  the  hand  of  Rubens  and  maintain  that  it  is  a portrait 
of  a certain  Bishop  Anton  Triest.  Unfortunately  it  hangs  in  such  a lofty 
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and  badly  lighted  room  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  decide  as  to  its 
origin. 

In  the  Hermitage  Museum  in  St.  Petersburg  there  exists  a copy  of 
the  picture  in  the  Antwerp  Museum  and  there  is  also  another  copy  to  be 
found  in  the  vestry  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in  Antwerp.  The 
« Terninck  School  >»  of  the  same  town  possesses  a portrait  of  the  prelate 
(to  below  the  shoulders)  ascribed  to  van  Dyck,  but  recalling  more  the 
style  of  Rubens  than  the  one  in  the  Museum. 

Jan  van  Malderen  (or  to  give  him  his  Latin  name  of  Joannes 
Malderus)  was  born  at  St.  Pieter’s  Leeuw  on  the  14th  of  August,  i563. 
On  the  10th  of  February  161 1 he  was  made  Bishop  of  Antwerp  by  Albert 
and  Isabella  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  ordained 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Malines.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  his  Bishopric 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  August  i633.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in  Antwerp, 
where  they  erected  to  his  memory  a black  marble  sarcophagus  with  his 
recumbent  figure  in  white  marble.  This  work  of  art  was,  alas,  destroyed 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 

This  man  who  lived  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Antwerp 
School,  when  van  Dyck  and  Rubens  and  Jordaens  were  enriching  the 
Churches  with  their  masterpieces,  did  nothing  to  encourage  art,  although 
he  was  such  a prominent  man  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  clergy.  The 
above  mentioned  portrait  is  the  only  instance  of  his  having  encouraged 
the  fine  arts. 

Several  engravings  have  been  made  from  this  painting ; in  the  first 
place  there  was  one  by  Wenceslas  Hollar  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1645  ; 
then  one  later  by  Adriaan  Lommelin  and  in  the  18th  century  another  by 
A.  B.  de  Quertemont.  In  Butken’s  « Tvophees  du  Brabant » we  find 
another  copy  which  gives  us  the  Bishop  but  half-length. 

Canvas  47  by  38  in. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Antwerp. 
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Ambrose,  Marquis  Spinola. 


his  is  a head  and  shoulders  portrait  of  the  Marquis.  He 
is  bare-headed,  his  hair  is  grey  and  he  wears  a short 
grey  beard.  His  bright  eyes  look  straight  at  the  spectator. 
A high  forehead  proclaims  his  intellectual  power  and  his 
closed  mouth  shows  firmness  in  spite  of  his  kindliness. 
The  artist  has  represented  him  in  armour,  over  which  he  wears  a thick 
lace  ruff  and  he  has  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  around  his  neck.  A 
soft  light  pervades  the  whole  canvas,  a refined  silvery  hue  lights  up  the 
breastplate  without  detracting  from  the  head.  This  is  a very  carefully 
executed  work,  without  any  straining  after  effect.  We  are  at  once 
captivated  by  the  keen  look  in  the  man’s  eye,  by  his  sagacity  and  by 
his  distinguished  mien.  We  see  before  us  not  only  a nobleman  but  a 
philosopher. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  works  in  van  Dyck’s  Flemish 
period,  after  his  return  to  Antwerp. 

Ambrose  Spinola  came  from  an  old  and  noble  Genoese  family 
one  that  had  accumulated  great  riches  by  trading  with  the  Levant. 
He  was  destined  to  follow  the  family  career.  His  brother  Frederic, 
on  the  other  hand,  entered  the  service  of  King  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 
He  equipped  six  men-of-war,  at  his  own  expense,  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Spanish  Fleet  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
afterwards  High  Admiral  of  Spain.  Fired  by  the  example  of  his 
brother,  he  (Ambrose)  studied  military  science,  raised  an  army  of  nine 
thousand  men,  at  his  own  expense,  — as  his  brother  had  done  when 
equipping  the  six  war  ships  — placed  himself  at  their  head  and  started 
off  for  the  Netherlands.  In  i6o3  he  served  under  Archduke  Albert 
who  was  besieging  Ostend.  Spinola  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  forces  and  on  the  14th  of  September  1604  he  compelled  the  town 
to  surrender.  After  this  brilliant  feat  he  went  to  Madrid  where  all 
manner  of  homage  was  paid  him.  He  was  created  a Knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Balbases  was  conferred  upon  him. 
Shortly  after  this  he  returned  to  Brussels. 

During  the  four  remaining  years  of  the  war  he  fought  against 
Maurice  of  Nassau  and  proved  himself  a worthy  foe  of  the  greatest 
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general  of  this  time.  He  was  selected,  by  his  Sovereign,  on  the  9th 
of  April  1609,  to  conduct  the  negociations  for  the  twelve  years  truce. 

When  in  1621  war  was  resumed,  after  the  death  of  the  Archduke 
Albert,  Spinola  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  and  invested,  by 
the  Government,  with  the  highest  power  over  his  country.  During  the 
whole  of  his  stay  in  the  Netherlands  he  retained  these  dignities,  proving 
himself  to  be  not  only  a general  of  great  merit,  but  a sagacious 
statesman  as  well.  In  February  1622,  the  strong  fortress  of  Gulik 
surrendered  to  him  and  after  that  he  laid  siege  to  Breda,  which  town  he 
took  on  the  2nd  of  June  1625. 

Velasquez  immortalised  this  great  victory  by  his  celebrated  picture 
which  hangs  in  the  Madrid  Museum.  Later  on  he  had  to  meet  the 
armies  of  the  United  Provinces  under  Maurice  and  then  again  under 
Frederic  Henry  of  Nassau;  these  difficult  tasks  he  performed  with 
great  brilliancy  and  marvellous  ability. 

It  was  Spinola’s  firm  conviction  that  peace  should  be  declared 
between  Spain  and  the  revolting  Netherlands.  The  court  of  Madrid 
hesitated  and  could  not  be  induced  either  to  continue  the  war  energe- 
tically or  to  admit  the  independence  of  the  northern  countries.  In 
co-operation  with  the  Infanta  Isabella,  who  shared  his  views,  and  with 
his  friend  Rubens,  Spinola  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands that  peace  it  so  much  needed.  There  was  at  the  Spanish  Court, 
however,  a strong  prejudice  against  the  man  who  would  not  share  the 
views  of  incapable  ministers.  He  was  recalled  to  Madrid  ostensibly  to 
be  consulted  upon  the  course  that  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the 
northern  provinces.  He  was  granted  three  months’  leave  of  absence. ' 
Spinola  started  for  Spain  on  the  3rd  of  January  1628  and  never 
returned  to  the  Netherlands  again.  He  was  detained  in  Spain  during 
the  space  of  eighteen  months,  under  every  conceivable  pretext  and  then, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  return  to  Brussels  — where  they  needed  him 
so  greatly  — he  was  ordered  to  Milan  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Spanish  troops  in  Lombardy  where  they  were  at  war  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  Broken  hearted,  Spinola  set  forth  on  his  journey,  filling  the 
post  but  for  a short  time  for  he  died  on  the  25th  of  September  i63o  at 
Castel  Nuovo  di  Scrivia,  the  unhappy  victim  of  the  jealousy  and 
prejudice  of  others. 

This  portrait  was  painted  in  1627  and  therefore  before  Spinola 
went  to  Madrid.  A few  years  ago  it  belonged  to  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
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Wayne  who  exhibited  it  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  1886.  In  1895 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sedelmeyer  (Paris)  who  had  it  repro- 
duced for  his  « Second  hundred  Paintings  of  old  Masters  »>.  In  1899  it 
was  sold  to  the  present  owner. 

It  has  never  been  engraved  although  van  Dyck’s  Iconography 
contains  a portrait  of  Spinola  engraved  by  Lucas  Vosterman.  In  this 
picture  the  Marquis  holds  his  field-marshal’s  baton  in  one  hand  and 
the  other  rests  upon  his  helmet,  placed  on  a table  beside  him ; more- 
over this  picture  is  square,  not  oval.  Except  in  some  minor  details  the 
head,  ruff  and  armour  are  the  same  as  in  the  picture  reproduced  in 
these  pages. 

Vosterman’s  engraving  is  taken  from  van  Dyck’s  picture  done  in 
shades  of  grey  and  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Canvas  27  1/4  by  33  1/2  in. 

M.  Rodolf  Kann,  Paris. 
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The  Crucifixion  with  St.  Dominicus 
and  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna. 

n the  summit  of  a rock  the  cross  is  erected  to  which 
Christ  is  nailed.  The  Saviour’s  slender  and  delicate 
form  is  thrown  into  prominence  by  a background  of 
heavy  grey  clouds. 

Over  the  upper  part  of  his  body  there  is  cast  a ray 
of  light.  His  features  are  pale  and  livid,  as  if  already  touched  by  the 
hand  of  death  and  the  limbs  are  overshadowed  by  a blue  grey  tint,  so 
dear  to  van  Dyck.  The  sun  is  obscured  by  heavy  clouds,  and  a lurid 
light  hangs  over  the  whole  canvas.  A couple  of  small  angels  hover 
about  full  of  pity  for  their  dying  Lord. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  on  a fragment  of  rock,  sits  another  angel 
holding  the  inverted  torch  of  life  which  is  burning  at  his  feet. 

To  the  right  stands  St.  Catherine  in  the  black  habit  of  her  order  ; 
with  one  knee  on  the  rock,  she  bends  forward  and  embraces  the  cross 
with  both  hands.  Emotion  has  caused  her  to  faint  and  she  looks  the 
personification  of  infinite  sorrow.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cross  stands 
St.  Dominicus,  with  outstretched  arms,  his  eyes,  heavy  with  much 
weeping,  gazing  upward  to  the  dying  Saviour  in  adoration  and  in 
amazement.  To  the  right,  in  the  foreground,  lies  a skull  and  in  the 
distance  we  perceive  the  towers  of  Antwerp.  Upon  the  rock  we  read  the 
following  : Ne  Patris  sui  Manibus  terra  gravis  esset  hoc  saxum  Cnici 
advolvebat  et  hide  loco  donabat  Antonins  van  Dyck.  (That  the  earth 
might  lie  lightly  on  the  bones  of  his  father,  van  Dyck  rolled  this  stone 
to  the  cross  and  gave  it  to  the  church.) 

This  is  an  enormous  painting  and  magnificent  in  conception. 
Christ  is  raised  high,  standing  out  against  the  sombre  sky,  alone  and 
forsaken  by  the  world.  In  the  dim  surrounding  light  he  appears  more 
as  a reminiscence  than  as  a reality.  St.  Catherine  is  one  of  van  Dyck’s 
most  touching  creations,  her  attitude  indicates  that  she  is  dying  from 
sheer  emotion ; the  tenderness  with  which  her  fingers  touch  the 
Saviour’s  feet,  resting  her  head  upon  them,  shows  the  fervour  of  her 
feeling  and  the  sorrow  of  her  heart. 

St.  Dominicus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
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conceal  his  grief ; he  cries  out  in  indignation,  and  as  a man  he  fails  to 
understand  the  amount  of  sin  which  can  necessitate  such  a sacrifice.  The 
little  angel  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  two  Saints,  resembles 
the  Italian  Putti  although  more  materialized  than  his  little  brothers  of 
the  South. 

The  painting  was  made  for  the  church  of  the  Dominican  nuns,  in 
Antwerp  ; this  sisterhood  came  from  Temsche  in  1621,  at  the  end  of  the 
twelve  years  truce,  to  escape  from  the  dangers  of  the  impending  war 
between  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  United  Northern  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands.  At  first  they  lived  in  Mutsaard  Street,  but  on  the  22nd  of 
June  1624  they  bought  a large  house  in  Fermery  Street  which  was 
afterwards  renamed  Predikheerinnen  Street.  (Street  of  the  Dominican 
nuns.)  At  first  they  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  teaching  and 
nursing,  but  in  1626,  at  the  time  when  their  church  was  consecrated, 
they  laid  down  the  most  solemn  and  rigid  laws  for  their  future  manner 
of  living,  amounting  almost  to  solitary  confinement.  Van  Dyck 
presented  The  Crucifixion,  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  to  the  nuns 
for  the  altar  of  their  church  in  order  to  secure  eternal  peace  to  the  ashes 
of  his  departed  father,  as  was  stated  in  the  inscription  above  mentioned. 
One  of  the  prioresses,  by  name  Sara  Derkennis,  made  the  following 
note  in  one  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  Convent  which  memorandum 
has  since  been  transcribed  by  J.  B.  van  der  Straelen.  (1) 

« In  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  nine  our  Church  was 
much  honoured  by  the  skilful  painter  Anthony  van  Dyck,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  certain  friendship  and  care,  shown  by  us  to  his  father  during  his 
absence,  presented  our  Church  with  a splendid  altar-piece,  his  father 
having  requested  him,  on  his  deathbed,  to  do  so.  The  painting 
represents  a cross,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  our  holy  father, 
St.  Dominicus.  Our  holy  Mother  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna  kneels  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  Beneath  the  cross  there  is  a tomb,  upon  which  a stone 
is  rolled.  On  this  stone  sits  an  angel  with  an  inverted  torch  of  life.  May 
God  reward  the  family  of  van  Dyck  in  eternity.  We  feel  greatly 
honoured  and  pleased,  for  many  people  come  to  contemplate  this 
masterpiece  of  Art.  I write  this  down  to  prove  our  gratitude. 

In  the  year  i65i,  on  the  nth  of  December,  the  Reverend  Father 


(1)  Collection  of  Graf  and  records  of  the  Province  of  Antwerp,  V.  ig5.  Th.  Van  Lerius.  Catalogue  du 
Musee  d’Anvers,  1874.  p.  460. 
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Godefridus  Merckies  (Marquis)  held  a consultation  with  the  Council  of 
the  Reverend  Mothers  upon  the  subject  of  having  the  altar-piece 
engraved.  This  was  approved  of  by  the  Mothers  and  permission  given, 
at  the  same  time  it  was  understood  that  a copy  of  this  engraving  should 
be  made.  The  original  was  executed  by  Sr.  Schelte  a Bolswert  and  the 
copy  by  the  son  of  Niclaes  Lauwers.  » 

We  note  that  the  words  « his  father  having  on  his  deathbed, 
requested  him  to  do  so,  »>  are  the  only  certain  proofs  of  the  painter 
having  been  with  his  father  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  ist  of  December  1622.  The  words  seem  to  convey  the  meaning  that 
they  were  spoken  to  the  son,  yet  they  may  mean  that  the  dying  man 
wrote  down  his  wishes  which  were  afterwards  communicated  to  the  son. 

The  painting  and  the  two  engravings,  on  copper  plate,  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dominican  nuns  till  their  convent  was  closed  in 
1783  by  Joseph  II.  These  three  masterpieces  were  exhibited  for  sale 
in  1785  in  the  convent  of  the  Ryke  Claren  in  Brussels.  The  painting 
was  valued  at  6000  Guilders  (£  5oo.) ; the  engraving  by  Schelte  a 
Bolswert  at  235  Guilders  (£  20).  and  the  copy  by  Conrad  Lauwers  at 
22  Guilders  (£1.16.8.)  In  1794  the  painting  hung  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  Dominican  Church  in  Antwerp,  but  in  the  same  year  it  was 
removed  from  there  by  order  of  the  French  Republic.  In  i8i5  it  was 
brought  back  and  has  remained  ever  since  in  the  Antwerp  Museum. 

As  already  mentioned,  an  engraving  was  made  by  Schelte  a 
Bolswert  and  also  one  by  Conrad  Lauwers  ; the  drawing  for  these 
engravings  was  done  by  Erasm  Quellin. 

Canvas  125  1/2  by  97  in. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Antwerp. 
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Martin  Pepin. 


his  is  a half  length  portrait  of  Martin  Pepin.  He  wears 
a black  cassock  buttoned  up  with  visible  buttons,  over 
which  is  thrown  a black  mantle,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  cassock.  His  right  hand  appears  from  beneath 
the  folds  of  black  and  presses  slightly  against  his  chest. 
Around  his  neck  he  wears  a full  white  lace  ruff,  which  hangs  down 
limp.  His  hair,  which  is  uncovered,  is  grey  as  well  as  his  beard,  the 
latter  rather  long.  Up  in  the  left  hand  corner,  against  the  dark  grey 
background,  we  read  the  following  : Me  Pictovem  Pictor  Pinxit  D. 
Ant.  van  Dyck  Eqaes  illus tr is ; to  the  right  : A . V.  D.  i632  Aet  Mce 
LVIII.  (The  celebrated  Artist  and  Knight  Anthony  van  Dyck  painted 
this  portrait  of  me  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  i632.  I am  artist  myself, 
and  was  at  the  time  58  years  old.)  These  words  show  that  Martin 
Pepin  added  them  himself ; they  also  prove  how  satisfied  he  was  with 
the  portrait  with  which  he  had  every  reason  to  be. 

This  portrait  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  executed  of  all  van  Dyck’s 
works.  Here  we  see  nothing  of  Rubens’  broadness  of  touch,  nor  do 
we  notice  any  of  the  slackness  and  carelessness  that  appear  in  some 
of  his  later  works.  The  brush  work  of  the  head  shows  such  care  that  it 
almost  seems  like  enamel,  in  its  softness  and  excessive  fineness.  The 
attitude  is  dignified  and  Pepin  appears  more  as  a man  of  the  world 
than  as  an  artist.  The  shape  of  the  head  is  oval,  the  features  regular, 
the  nose  large  but  well  shaped,  the  hair  and  beard  left  to  nature’s 
arrangement,  ears  small  and  the  eyes,  which  look  at  the  spectator,  are 
gentle  and  yet  not  devoid  of  acuteness. 

There  is  very  little  colour  in  this  painting,  it  is  nearly  monochrome. 
The  grey  hair  of  the  beard  is  divided  from  the  dead  black  of  the  dress 
by  the  white  of  the  collar.  The  black  garments,  with  their  grey 
reflections,  act  as  background  to  the  slightly  brownish  hand.  The 
right  side  of  the  face  is  caught  by  a high  reflected  light,  while  the  left 
side  is  thrust  into  shadow.  The  silvery  tone  of  the  hair  and  beard  is 
tempered  by  a number  of  lesser  tones.  The  face  looks  healthy  but 
without  much  strength.  It  is  the  head  of  an  artist,  painted  reverently, 
not  only  showing  us  a man  of  noble  exterior  but  a deep  thinker  and  a 
philosopher. 
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Martin  Pepin  the  well-known  Antwerp  painter,  was  baptised  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  on  the  21st  of  February  1575.  This 
distinguished  looking  man  was  the  son  of  an  antiquity  dealer  who 
lived  on  the  Vrijdagmarkt  (Friday’s  Market,)  and  held  auctions  on 
certain  days  of  the  week.  Because  the  father  dealt  in  art  and  was  made 
a member  of  the  St.  Luke’s  Guild,  the  son  was  enabled  to  be  registered 
as  a master’s  son.  As  a painter  Martin  enjoyed  quite  a fairly  good 
reputation  ; he  painted  chiefly  religious  subjects,  amongst  which  we 
may  mention  the  following  : two  three-panelled  canvases  for  side 
altars  in  the  Church  of  St.  Elisabeth’s  Hospital,  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Elisabeth  of  Hungary . Then  again  one  of  the  side  pieces  in  the 
reredos  to  St.  Luke,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  representing 
the  Saint  as  a preacher.  Then  we  must  not  forget  to  add  « The  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea,  » painted  for  the  Abbey  of  Rozendaal  near 
Waalhem.  All  these  pictures  are  now  in  the  Antwerp  Museum. 

Martin  Pepin’s  merits,  as  an  artist,  were  in  some  respects  insigni- 
ficant. He  was  a contemporary  of  Rubens,  but  belonged  to  the  few 
who  avoided  the  dominating  influence  of  the  great  master.  His  works 
were  painted  in  light  colours  and  with  great  care  ; but  they  always 
remain  cold  and  stiff  in  pose.  Only  the  last  work,  « St.  Norbert » from 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  is  attributed  to  him  and  dated 
1637,  is  softer  and  more  tender  in  tone,  showing  that  the  painter,  at 
the  end  of  his  days  joined  the  new  school.  Martin  died  in  1643  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans. 

The  words  on  the  upper  part  of  the  canvas  prove  that  the 
portrait  was  painted  in  i632.  As  van  Dyck  left  Antwerp  for  England, 
at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  i632,  the  picture  must 
have  been  painted  during  the  first  three  months  of  that  year. 
Van  Dyck  was  granted  a patent  of  nobility  by  the  King  of  England 
on  the  following  5th  of  July,  which  distinctly  proves  that  Pepin  put 
the  inscription  on  the  panel  after  that  date. 

F.  Jos  Van  den  Branden  (1)  published  not  long  ago  the  further 
adventures  of  this  portrait.  It  first  belonged  to  the  Art  Dealers, 
Abraham  Grapheus,  and  Jan  Meyssens  of  Antwerp,  after  that  to  Jan 
Hujoel  wine  merchant  and  then  to  a certain  nobleman,  Francisco 
Sinjeurs,  in  Brussels.  At  the  time  the  latter  possessed  it,  the  authen- 


(1)  De  Vlaamse  School  (The  Flemish  School),  1898  — page  299. 
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ticity  of  the  picture  was  doubted,  and  in  order  to  prove  the  absurdity 
of  such  a suspicion,  the  owner  called  a meeting  of  all  those  who  were 
in  a position,  to  prove  this  matter  one  way  or  another.  These 
persons  were  invited  to  appear  on  the  4th  of  January  1687  before 
the  Notary,  John  Baptist  van  der  Linden.  Amongst  those  who 
appeared  was  first  of  all  Catherine,  the  youngest  daugther  of  Martin 
Pepin  himself ; she  declared  that  the  portrait,  with  the  inscription, 
had  hung  for  years  in  her  parents’  house.  Then  came  the  Art  Dealer, 
Jan  Meyssens,  who  was  a former  owner  of  the  portrait ; then  Joseph 
Lamorlet,  the  painter,  who  had  made  a bid  for  it  when  in  the 
possession  of  Jan  Hujoel,  also  Jan  Sibrechts  and  Bartholomew 
Flocquet,  both  picture  dealers,  who  gave  evidence  to  having  seen  it 
sold  at  the  house  of  Jan  Hujoel. 

We  have  every  reason  to  wonder  why  the  genuineness  of  this 
picture  should  have  been  called  into  question  forty  five  years  after  it 
had  been  painted,  and  twenty  four  years  after  the  death  of  the  sitter. 
It  is  true  that  it  occupied  a somewhat  peculiar  position  amongst 
the  works  of  the  master  ; it  had  been  painted  with  greater  care,  with 
a finer  touch  and  lighter  tones  than  his  works  of  the  same  period 
or  of  some  other  times.  It  was  by  reason  of  this  very  perfec- 
tion that  the  suspicion  arose.  In  1823  it  was  bought  in  Paris 
by  John  Smith,  compiler  of  the  well  known  Catalogue  Raisonne 
who  sold  it  again  to  the  Art-dealer,  Nieuwenhuys.  He  disposed  of  it 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  future  King  William  II  of  Holland. 
Afterwards  we  hear  of  it  at  the  Auctions  of  Patureau  in  Paris  (1857.) 
Wilson,  Paris,  (1874)  and  Kums,  Antwerp  (1898).  At  the  latter  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Antwerp  Museum. 

Van  Dyck  also  painted  Martin  Pepin  in  grey,  a work  wich  very 
much  resembles  the  picture  reproduced  in  these  pages.  Features 
and  dress  are  the  same,  the  only  difference  is  that  the  thumb  is 
placed  in  the  girdle  and  the  other  hand  is  visible  ; the  background 
is  architectural.  The  portrait  done  in  grey  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  and  was  used  by  the  engraver,  Schelte  a Bolswert,  as 
model  for  the  engraving  which  is  reproduced  in  Van  Dyck’s 
Iconography. 

Canvas  3o  by  23  1/4  in. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Antwerp. 
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Christ  expiring  on  the  Cross. 


hrist  is  nailed  to  the  Crosss  which  stands  upon  a rock 
in  mid-air.  Forsaken  by  all  but  God  he  is  gazing  up 
into  Heaven  with  imploring  eyes;  his  soul  is  afflicted  to 
the  utmost.  His  head  rests  upon  the  left  shoulder,  the 
light  strikes  the  eyes  which  are  red  and  sore  with  much 
weeping ; mouth  half  open  as  if  uttering  a prayer  of  supplication. 
Beard  and  long  hair  completely  surround  the  face  and  where  the  head 
touches  the  wood  we  see  a halo  of  light.  The  arms  are  stretched 
upwards  to  their  utmost  extent.  The  light  strikes  the  chest  and  the 
white  drapery  about  the  loins,  touching  also  the  left  arm  and  the  legs 
above  the  knee.  Flesh  soft  and  tender,  with  tint  of  blueish  grey.  The 
left  side  of  the  cross  stands  out  in  distinct  profile  against  the  sky,  the 
right  side  is  more  rounded  by  the  lines  of  the  body.  Arms  and 
legs  are  of  a livid  colour.  Sky,  although  dark  and  cloudy,  has  one 
warm  spot  of  sunlight. 

Christ  is  represented  as  a noble  and  refined  Being,  sacrificing 
himself  in  submission  to  his  Father’s  will  and  yet  beseeching  that 
there  may  come  an  end  to  his  sorrows  and  suffering. 

In  this  picture,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  Van  Dyck  nearly 
touches  the  ideal.  His  God  Incarnate  possesses  a beauty  of  form  not 
suggesting  to  our  minds  a martyr  but  a human  being  with  the  same 
capacities  for  suffering  as  ourselves.  The  life  and  soul  of  the  picture 
is  concentrated  in  the  face  which,  although  full  of  agony,  does  not 
produce  upon  us  too  great  a shock. 

Originally  the  painting  was  in  the  home  of  the  Prior  of  the 
St.  Augustine  Friars  in  Antwerp.  In  1794  it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  French  Republic.  It  returned  in  i8i5  to  Antwerp 
and  was  presented  to  the  Museum  there.  The  painting  was  engraved 
by  J.  B.  Michiels. 

Canvas  41  1/2  by  29  in. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Antwerp. 
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The  Crucifixion. 

(Commonly  called  Christ  with  the  Sponge.) 


hrist  nailed  to  the  Cross  is  raised  up  above  the 
surrounding  figures.  The  light,  striking  the  centre  of 
the  body  and  the  white  of  the  cloth  around  the  loins, 
dies  away  as  it  rises  to  the  head  and  arms  and  descends 
to  the  feet.  The  Saviour  is  casting  a look  of  love  and 
tenderness  upon  his  Mother,  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  own 
suffering,  and  thinking  but  of  hers.  Mary  Magdalene,  clothed  in 
amber  colour,  is  kissing  Christ’s  feet ; with  both  arms  she  embraces 
the  Cross,  the  light  from  above  touching  the  folds  of  her  garment.  To 
the  left  we  see  the  Virgin,  standing  with  extended  arms,  in  an  attitude 
of  despair  ; the  eyes,  that  are  raised  to  her  Son,  are  red  with  weeping. 
She  is  clad  in  a white  tunic  over  which  a light  blue  drapery 
descends  in  folds  to  the  ground  ; over  her  head  is  thrown  a dun- 
coloured  veil.  John  stands  near  her,  his  right  hand  placed  upon  her 
shoulder.  He  is  dressed  in  a cloak  in  shades  of  reddish  brown,  feet 
and  legs  bare  and  hair  tossed  by  the  wind. 

To  the  right  of  the  canvas  we  see  two  soldiers  on  horseback  ; the 
one  dressed  in  armour,  riding  a white  horse,  is  pointing  to  Jesus 
with  his  left  hand,  the  other  soldier,  riding  a brown  horse,  is  bare 
headed,  in  his  hand  he  carries  a yellow  banner  with  a black  eagle. 
To  the  extreme  right  of  the  canvas  stands  the  executioner,  his  naked 
body  partly  draped  in  red.  He  is  holding  up  a sponge,  at  the  point  of 
his  lance  and  directing  it  towards  the  Cross. 

This  is  a carefully  composed  work,  the  groups  of  figures  below  the 
Cross  are  well  balanced  and  extremely  correct.  The  expression  on  the 
face  of  the  Saviour  is  neither  dramatic,  nor  agonised.  The  face  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  full  of  love  and  compassion  ; this  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  representation  that  van  Dyck  ever  painted  of  the  Mother  of 
Christ. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  this  canvas  left  the  master’s  studio  it 
was  rich  in  colouring.  First  there  is  the  bright  light  reflected  on  the 
Saviour’s  body  and  on  the  amber  coloured  dress  of  Mary  Magdalene  ; 
these  are  centre  lights.  Then  to  the  left  we  get  the  Virgin’s  flowing 
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robes  of  white  and  blue  and  the  reddish  brown  shades  in  John’s 
garment.  On  the  right  the  white  horse  reflects  the  light  and  we  see 
bright  spots  on  the  glittering  armour  of  the  soldier.  They  all  blend 
together  in  a harmonizing  manner. 

This  picture  was  painted  for  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  belonging  to  the  Botherhood  of  that  name,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael,  Ghent.  It  hangs  there  still.  It  was  in  1627  that  the 
Brotherhood  applied  to  Rubens  to  paint  an  Altar-piece  for  their 
Chapel ; as  the  great  master  kept  them  waiting  so  long,  and  went  away 
to  Spain  — and  then  to  England  — without  commencing  the  work, 
they  decided  to  ask  van  Dyck  to  execute  it  for  them  instead.  In  an  old 
account  book  of  the  years  1629  to  i638  we  find  mention  made  of  800 
Guilders  (£66.13.4)  as  having  been  paid  for  this  work.  The  suppo- 
sition is  that  it  was  finished  in  the  year  i63o. 

In  1659  it  was  cleaned  for  the  first  time  by  a certain  Berdert ; 
in  1747  Michel  Breugel  and  Frans  Reps  took  it  in  hand  and  a few 
years  later,  at  the  time  when  Descamps  was  visiting  Ghent,  the  painter 
de  Meere  cleaned  it  again.  All  this  was  fatal  to  Van  Dyck’s  work. 
In  1781  we  find  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  Travelling  Notes  that  the 
many  cleaners  had  almost  spoilt  the  picture,  which,  as  he  goes  on  to 
say,  must  have  been  originally  a masterpiece.  In  1826  a sum  of  money 
was  subscribed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  restoring  the  church  ; in  the 
Archives  (of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael)  we  read  the  following 
« This  painting  was  cleaned  in  September  1826.  It  was  first  anointed 
with  oil  and  then  wheaten  flour  rubbed  in,  but  without  success.  » 

This  painting  was  engraved  by  Schelte  a Bolswert.  The  first 
engraving  represents  the  figures  of  Mary  and  John  in  exactly  the 
positions  given  them  by  Van  Dyck,  but  it  seems  that  this  familiar 
attitude  of  St.  John  shocked  some  people  for  in  the  second  engraving 
the  hand  on  Mary’s  shoulder  was  left  out.  Traces  of  hammering  are 
clearly  visible  on  the  back  of  the  copper  plate,  belonging  to  the 
Plantin  Moretus  Museum  of  Antwerp,  and  on  the  reverse  side  we 
see  vestiges  of  a hand  that  was  undoubtedly  once  there. 

Canvas  160  by  116  in. 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  Ghent. 
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The  Crucifixion  — Sketch. 

(Commonly  called  Christ  with  the  Sponge.) 


his,  although  only  a sketch  for  the  foregoing  painting, 
is  an  important  work  in  itself.  It  is  brushed  in  hastily 
yet  firmly,  in  grey  paint,  without  the  least  sign  oi 
hesitation.  Although  the  idea  is  identically  the  same, 
some  of  the  figures  are  differently  placed.  Mary  and 
John  are  not  quite  so  close  together  as  they  are  in  the  finished  work, 
but  their  expressions  denote  a greater  tenderness  and  love  to  their 
Lord.  In  the  sketch  the  fingers  of  Mary  are  more  extended  and  her  arms 
further  apart,  the  hands  too  of  John  are  not  quite  the  same.  Mary 
Magdalene,  in  the  centre,  is  the  most  changed.  In  the  sketch  she  is 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  rather  dramatically,  whereas  in  the 
painting  she  stands  kissing  the  Saviour’s  feet.  Probably  the  painter 
thought  he  had  made  the  Magdalene  appear  too  much  as  representing 
the  chief  mourner,  in  her  attitude  of  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  In 
the  painting  she  has  a more  humble  posture  and  is  partly  hidden  behind 
John.  The  Cross  in  the  painting  is  raised  up  higher  than  in  the  sketch  ; 
this  was  no  doubt  necessary  when  changing  the  kneeling  Magdalene  to 
a standing  position.  The  executioner,  in  the  extreme  right  hand  corner, 
is  seen  more  in  profile  in  the  sketch,  his  body  being  somewhat  more 
turned  to  the  front  in  the  finished  picture. 

We  need  not  point  out  all  the  alterations  and  modifications,  a 
careful  comparison  will  show  them  at  once. 

Panel  32  by  28  in. 

Royal  Museum,  Brussels. 
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William  Yilliers,  Viscount  Grandisson. 


full  length  portrait  of  a young  man  in  court  dress. 
Head  small,  with  long  auburn  hair  falling  in  bushy 
curls  on  the  shoulders.  A small  moustache  and  a tiny 
imperial.  Expression  not  particularly  cheerful.  Dress 
elaborate  and  costly  : a wide  lace  collar  fitting  closely 
over  the  sloping  shoulders,  yellow  doublet ‘with  embroidered  edge  of  a 
lighter  tint.  A small  knot  of  blue  ribbon  below  the  collar  and  another 
of  red  and  blue,  on  the  left  side.  A band  of  steel  underneath  the  collar 
and  just  visible  in  the  centre  above  the  blue  bow.  A shirt  of  the  finest 
linen  appears  from  beneath  the  doublet  and  in  the  open  slashes  of  the 
sleeve.  At  the  wrists  wide  cuffs  of  handsome  lace.  The  shoulder  strap, 
which  carries  the  sword,  is  seen  as  it  disappears  under  the  mantle, 
which  is  scarlet  richly  embroidered  in  gold.  The  right  hand  hangs 
down  holding  the  large  feathered  hat  in  shades  of  red,  yellow  and 
white.  The  breeches  are  of  a light  red  material,  heavily  embroidered 
in  gold  and  ending  with  frills  of  lace  at  the  knee.  The  figure  stands  in 
a landscape.  To  the  right  is  a rock,  against  the  lighter  portions  of 
which  the  head  stands  out  well.  To  the  left  we  see  branches  of  a tree 
and  in  the  distance  a cloudy  sky.  On  the  ground  are  parts  of  a suit  of 
steel  armour. 

The  young  man  looks  proud  of  himself  and  of  his  costly  dress  ; 
he  spreads  out  his  arms  as  if  demanding  admiration  ; his  feet  are 
slightly  apart,  the  one  raised  a little  as  if  in  the  act  of  moving.  He 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  a cavalier  with  his  long  straight  legs 
and  small  feet ; his  slender  waist,  his  narrow  sloping  shoulders 
and  his  beautiful  hands.  The  left  hand  is  well  displayed. 

This  painting  excels  in  its  rich  and  gay  colouring,  the  light  is 
abundant  and  equally  divided  over  the  whole  canvas  ; nowhere  do  we 
perceive  a glitter,  nowhere  deep  shadows.  There  is  a decidedly 
harmonious  brightness  over  the  whole,  no  flashes  of  light  excepting 
on  the  collar  and  cuffs,  which  although  white  have  a soft  creamy 
hue  pleasant  to  the  eyes.  The  feathers  on  the  hat  and  the  beautiful 
yellow  boots  get  a reflection  of  light  in  a soft  subdued  manner. 

The  pale  rosy  tint  of  the  face  and  the  lovely  white  hands  do  not 
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appear  at  all  dazzling,  yet  they  dominate  the  canvas  almost  putting 
into  the  shade  the  magnificent  dress. 

This  portrait  represents  William  Villiers,  cousin  of  George 
Villiers,  the  famous  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Born  in  i6i3  he  obtained 
the  title  of  Viscount  Grandisson  in  i63o.  In  1642,  at  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  between  Charles  I and  the  Parliamentary  troops,  he  took 
the  side  of  the  King.  He  died  the  following  year  at  the  end  of 
August  from  a wound  received  at  the  siege  of  Bristol.  He  was  buried 
in  Oxford  Cathedral  where  his  tomb  still  exists. 

Van  Dyck  painted  this  portrait  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England 
either  in  i632  or  i633,  when  the  young  nobleman  was  about  twenty 
years  old.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Lord  Grey.  By  inheritance  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Misses  Bright  of  Stocks.  At  the  time  of  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  1893 
it  belonged  to  its  present  owner.  (1) 

Between  the  years  i635  and  1640,  van  Dyck  made  another  portrait 
of  this  same  youth,  but  in  a totally  different  attitude  and  surroundings. 
This  picture  was  engraved  by  Pieter  van  Gunst ; judging  by  it  Villiers 
must  have  been  about  27  years  old  when  this  second  portrait  was 
painted.  It  belonged  in  i83o  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a member  of  the 
same  family  who  owned  the  first  picture  at  the  time  that  this  engraving 
was  made,  a replica  of  which  was  in  Lord  Clarendon’s  collection.  In  i8i5 
the  Earl  of  Fitzwilliam  possessed  a half  length  portrait  of  William 
Villiers  which  was  exhibited  in  the  British  Gallery  and  was  engraved 
by  Picard. 

Canvas  82  by  49  in. 

Jacob  Herzog  Esqre.,  Vienna. 


(1)  Th.  von  Frimmel.  William  Villiers,  by  van  Dyck,  Vienna.  Art  Chronicler  16  May  1895. 
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St.  Augustine  in  a Trance. 


n the  centre  of  the  canvas  (below)  we  see  St.  Augustine, 
his  head  thrown  back  and  his  eyes  turned  to  Heaven, 
his  right  foot  is  raised  and  resting  on  a step.  He 
wears  the  black  monastic  dress  of  his  order,  with  a 
gold  brocaded  mantle.  His  arms  are  stretched  out 
and  the  fingers  of  his  hands  extended.  The  Saint  has  long  and 
maturely  considered  the  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  trying  in 
vain  to  understand  this  supernatural  impossibility.  All  at  once  it 
becomes  clear  to  him  in  the  vision  he  beholds,  and  he  not  only  sees 
but  understands.  Touched  to  the  quick  he  falls  backwards  ; two  angels, 
however,  sustain  him,  the  one  in  draperies  of  white,  the  other  in 
blue.  In  the  left  corner  of  the  canvas  we  see  his  mother,  Monica, 
her  hands  crossed  reverently  over  her  bosom,  as  she  contemplates  with 
awe  the  wonderful  vision.  To  the  extreme  right  we  find  St.  Nicholas 
of  Tolentino,  an  Augustine  Friar,  who  kneels  in  adoration. 

Above,  in  the  centre,  we  see  the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  throne  of 
Heaven  ; his  arms  are  extended,  a pale  red  drapery  covers  the  lower 
part  ol  his  body.  To  the  right  of  Christ  we  see  the  Golden  Triangle, 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  on  it  we  read,  Jehovah  in  Hebrew 
characters.  The  Holy  Ghost,  at  the  back,  appears  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove.  The  clouds,  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  are  surrounded  with  little 
angels  carrying  symbolical  signs,  the  pen,  the  flaming  sword,  the 
triangle,  the  sceptre,  laurel  branches,  a serpent  with  its  tail  in  its 
mouth,  golden  crowns  and  circles  and  a jar  from  which  drops  a lily. 

In  the  background  we  see  patches  of  blue  sky  ; in  the  foreground, 
to  the  left,  St.  Augustine’s  mitre  and  some  books. 

This  painting  is  done  with  great  vigour  and  in  rich  soft  tones. 
The  Saint’s  golden  mantle,  with  its  red  lining,  the  blue  and  white 
draperies  of  the  angels,  the  azure  of  the  sky,  the  creamy  clouds, 
the  delicate  flesh  of  the  small  angels,  perfectly  human,  are  not  often 
seen  to  such  perfection  in  the  works  of  Van  Dyck.  The  reflection  of 
light  on  the  face  and  hands  of  St.  Augustine  is  extremely  clever. 
The  upper  part  of  the  canvas  is  quieter  and  hazier  than  the  lower 
portions,  suggesting  almost  that  the  two  parts  were  not  painted  by 
the  same  hand. 
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The  warm  hue  on  the  centre  group,  bears  evidence  of  Italian 
influence  whereas  the  realistic  form  of  the  monk  to  the  right,  is  a 
purely  Flemish  conception. 

St.  Augustine  and  St.  Dominicus  are  taken  from  the  same  model, 
both  these  Saints  have  the  same  small  face  and  bushy  beard,  the  same 
well-shaped  nose  and  the  same  bright  eyes. 

In  the  van  Dyck  Exhibition  there  was  a painting  — similar  to 
the  one  reproduced  in  these  pages  — in  grey  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Northbrook.  It  was  not  a sketch  for  the  large  picture,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  some,  but  was  probably  a copy  made  for  the  engraver. 

The  painting  which  we  have  been  describing,  was  painted  for  the 
Chapel  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Augustine  Friars.  It  hangs  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Antwerp.  The  Archduke  Albert  and  the 
Infanta  Isabella  laid  the  foundation  stone  for  the  new  church  on  the 
25th  of  August  i6i5  ; on  the  nth  of  September  1618  it  was  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Malderus.  Athough  St.  Augustine  was  the  patron  Saint, 
the  church  also  revered  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  van  Dyck  placed  both  Saints  on  the  canvas.  When  this 
church  was  completed  the  Brotherhood  decided  to  have  three  master- 
pieces for  the  three  altars.  The  one  over  the  High  Altar,  which 
represents  the  Virgin,  surrounded  by  a number  of  Saints,  was  painted 
by  Rubens;  Jordaen  painted  the  one  for  the  Chapel  to  the  right,  the 
subject  being  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Apollonia,  and  van  Dyck  executed 
the  one  we  reproduce  in  this  book,  for  the  Chapel  to  the  left.  These 
three  marvellously  fine  Altar-pieces,  although  belonging  to  Paris  in 
1794,  are  now  hanging  in  the  exact  spots  for  which  they  were  originally 
painted. 

Brother  Ignatius  Coenen,  Prior,  copied  on  the  i5th  of  May  1764 
the  following  lines  from  the  Archives  which  were  kept  in  the  Church  ; 
unfortunately  since  the  last  century  they  have  disappeared  : « In  this 
year  of  our  Lord  1628  the  beautiful  painting  of  St.  Augustine,  contem- 
plating the  Divine  signs  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  executed  by  van  Dyck. 
The  price  for  this  picture  was  600  Guilders.  (£  5o.)  » According  to  an 
extract  from  the  Cloister’s  Diary,  stated  in  a manuscript  by  Frans 
Mols  (now  in  the  Library  of  the  Louvre  Paris)  the  expense  of  this 
painting  was  paid  by  one  of  the  Brothers,  Marinus  Jansonius  by  name. 

There  exists  an  old  tradition  in  which  it  states  that  van  Dyck  clad 
St.  Augustine  in  a white  mantle,  but  that  the  monks  not  liking  the 
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light  colour  compelled  him  to  paint  it  over.  There  is  really  no  authentic 
reason  for  believing  this  story.  It  probably  found  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  the  engraver,  Peter  de  Jode,  reproduced  the  mantle  of  the  Saint  in 
a lighter  tone.  This  engraving  was  dedicated  by  van  Dyck  to  his 
sister,  Susannah,  a Sister  of  the  order  of  the  Beguines. 

Another  engraving  was  made  by  an  unknown  artist,  on  behalf  of 
the  publisher,  Arnold  Loemans,  (1642.)  And  yet  another  was  engraved 
by  a man  whose  name  has  been  put  down  by  some  as  Edelinck,  by 
others  as  Peter  de  Jode.  This  latter  engraving  only  represents  the 
centre  group  viz.  St.  Augustine  and  the  two  angels.  These  figures  are 
three  quarter  length. 

Canvas  i56  by  90  in. 

Church  of  St.  Augustine,  Antwerp. 
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Alexander  della  Faille. 


three-quarter  length  portait,  the  head  slightly  turned 
to  the  right ; the  dress  entirely  black.  Around  the 
waist  we  perceive  the  chain  and  hook  to  which  the  sword 
is  attached.  The  right  hand  grasps  the  mantle,  the 
left  being  completely  concealed.  Around  the  neck  a 
wide  lace  collar,  thickly  pleated  and  at  the  wrist  a full  lace  ruff. 
The  hair,  brushed  back  off  the  forehead,  shows  signs  of  turning  grey  ; 
the  moustache  is  worn  after  the  Spanish  fashion  and  there  is  a 
dreamy  look  in  the  deeply  set  eyes. 

The  face  and  hand  have  been  painted  in  a warm  brownish  tint. 
The  creamy  white  of  the  collar  and  cuff  make  a striking  contrast  to 
the  black  of  the  dress  which  again  may  be  said  to  blend  harmoniously 
with  the  semi-dark  background.  The  picture  recalls  the  paintings 
by  Rembrandt,  and  yet  we  do  not  think  that  Van  Dyck  knew  the 
Dutch  Master  when  painting  this  portrait  of  della  Faille  between  the 
years  1627  and  i632. 

Alexander  della  Faille  was  the  second  son  of  John  della  Faille, 
« Confer- waardijn  » (vice-guardian)  of  the  Antwerp  Mint  and  of  Marie 
van  der  Goes.  Born  on  the  17th  of  August  1589  he  was  made  Clerk 
of  the  Town  of  Antwerp  in  1621  and  elected  Alderman  in  i652. 
Together  with  his  brother  he  was  raised  to  the  Nobility  in  1642  by 
the  King  of  Spain.  He  married  Mary  Janssens  van  Bisthoven  and 
died  on  the  1st  of  January  i653.  He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the 
Convent  of  the  « Poor  Clarissen  >»  in  Antwerp.  Judging  by  this  portrait 
della  Faille  must  have  been  a little  over  forty  at  the  time  when  he 
sat  to  Van  Dyck,  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  painted  not 
long  before  the  Artist  left  Antwerp. 

It  was  not  engraved  till  long  after  it  was  painted.  The  engraver, 
Adriaan  Lommelin,  added  the  escutcheon  in  the  top  right  hand  corner 
and  gave  della  Faille  the  title  of  Nobleman,  also  adding  « Alderman 
of  Antwerp.  » This  proves  that  the  print  was  engraved  after  the  year 
1 652. 


Canvas  44  by  38  in. 


Royal  Museum,  Brussels. 
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Lords  John  and  Bernard  Stuart. 


o the  left  of  the  canvas  stands  one  of  the  brothers  on  the 
base  of  a pedestal,  against  a dark  background,  his  arm 
resting  on  the  column.  To  the  right,  against  a lighter 
ground  stands  the  other.  They  look  about  eighteen  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  left  hand  one  has  long  fair  hair 
hanging  down  over  his  shoulders  in  loose  curls,  he  wears  a lace  collar 
in  van  Dyck  points,  a short  yellow  jacket  buttoned  over  the  chest,  the 
lower  part  left  open.  The  jacket  as  well  as  the  sleeves  are  slashed  with 
white.  The  short  knee  breeches  are  dark  brown,  ending  in  lace  frills 
from  beneath  which  come  the  high  leather  boots.  Over  one  arm  is 
thrown  a cloak,  of  a dark  brown  shade,  lined  with  amber  colour.  The 
face  is  oval,  the  nose  aquiline  and  the  eyes  somewhat  sleepy.  Expression 
neither  cheerful  nor  particularly  intelligent. 

The  other  youth  stands  with  one  foot  raised,  the  other  planted 
firmly  on  the  ground.  There  is  a great  resemblance  between  the  two 
brothers.  The  chin  of  the  one  we  are  now  describing  is  more  prominent 
and  shows  evidence  of  the  Hapsburg  traits.  He  too  wears  a wide  lace 
collar  and  his  long  auburn  hair  curls  over  his  shoulders.  He  is  dressed 
in  a white  silk  doublet  and  blue  velvet  hose  edged  with  lace.  A cape  of 
the  same  colour  hangs  over  his  shoulder,  turned  up  on  the  left  hand 
side.  The  boots  are  brown  and  of  a curious  make,  a second  sole  is 
joined  by  a strap  to  the  heel.  The  left-hand  is  gloved  and  holds  the 
other  glove. 

This  painting  seems  very  similar  to  another  one  representing  Lords 
Bedford  and  Bristol,  although  different  in  attitude  and  colour  of  dress. 
They  form  pendants  to  each  other,  both  representing  a pair  of 
youngsters  in  the  costly  dress  of  the  period,  and  both  having  the  same 
contrasting  shades  of  light  and  dark.  In  one  picture  it  is  white  and  blue 
against  brown  ; in  the  other  red  against  black.  Both  couples  are  posed 
in  equally  elegant  attitudes  and  show  the  distinction  that  youth, 
nobility  and  dress  are  able  to  bestow. 

In  the  Stuart  picture  the  painter  has  been  very  sparing  with  his 
lights  ; the  figures  however  stand  off  against  the  warm  dark  background 
in  soft  tender  lines,  with  velvety  reflections  making,  as  it  were,  a 
combination  of  dull  gold  and  glittering  silver. 
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The  Stuart  on  the  right  stands  in  a brilliant  light.  His  bright 
dress,  with  silver  braid  sparkling  on  mantle  and  doublet,  contrasts 
with  the  more  sober  tones  of  his  brother’s  garments.  The  heads  have 
been  painted  in  a very  careful  manner  while  the  draperies  are  brushed 
in  more  broadly  and  with  a freer  hand. 

These  brothers  were  cousins  of  Charles  I.  They  were  amongst  the 
gay  and  gilded  youth  that  surrounded  the  King  and  took  him  for 
their  pattern,  fated  alas  to  perish  in  his  service.  They  were  the  sons  of 
Esme,  third  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox  and  of  Catherine  Clifton. 
Their  father  was  born  in  1579  and  died  in  1624  leaving  nine  children, 
six  of  whom  were  sons  ; Bernard  was  the  youngest  and  John  came 
immediately  before  him.  The  exact  date  of  their  birth  is  not  known, 
it  was  probably  between  the  years  1618  and  1620.  The  one  to  the  right 
of  the  picture  — the  elder  of  the  two  — is  John,  who  on  the  23rd  of 
October  1642  fought  at  Edgehill  — where  his  brother  George  was 
killed  — and  served  as  general  of  the  Horse  under  Lord  Forth  in  1644. 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  29th  of  March,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
cavalry  charge  at  Cheriton  ; he  died  at  Abingdon  and  was  buried  in 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  « He  was  » so  writes  an  historian  « a young  man 
of  extraordinary  promise,  of  a more  choleric  and  rougher  nature  than 
the  other  branches  of  that  illustrious  and  princely  family.  >»  We 
certainly  know  that  he  showed  himself  very  brave  on  the  battlefield. 

His  brother,  Bernard,  was  appointed  captain  in  the  King’s  body- 
guard in  1642  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
too  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Edgehill.  On  the  29th  of  June  1644  he 
commanded  the  Life-Guards  at  the  Battle  of  Cropredy  Bridge  and  in 
the  following  year  the  King  made  him  Earl  of  Lichfield.  After  the 
defeat  of  Naseby  he  accompanied  Charles  in  his  attempt  to  relieve 
Chester.  On  the  23rd  of  September  he  entered  the  town  with  the  King 
and  his  army,  and  the  following  day  he  headed  the  sortie  against  the 
Parliamentary  troops,  which  sortie  was  repelled,  and  in  the  retreat  he 
was  killed.  He  likewise  was  buried  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Clarendon 
calls  him  « a very  faultless  young  man  of  a most  gentle,  courteous,  and 
affable  nature,  and  of  a spirit  and  courage  invincible,  whose  loss  all 
men  exceedingly  lamented  and  the  King  bore  it  with  extraordinary 
grief.  » 

Van  Dyck  must  have  painted  this  double  portrait  in  i638,  as  Lord 
Bernard  got  leave  of  absence  from  the  29th  of  January  1639  for  three 
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years,  and  did  not  return  till  after  van  Dyck’s  death.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  give  the  picture  a more  recent  date. 

There  exist  two  specimens  of  this  picture ; the  one  is  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  de  Grey,  and  the  other  — being  the  one  reproduced 
in  these  pages  — is  the  property  of  Lord  Darnley,  at  Cobham  Hall. 
The  posing  is  the  same  in  both  pictures,  but  they  differ  in  the  colour  of 
the  dresses.  Lord  John  wears  in  both  pictures  the  same  white  silk 
doublet  with  the  blue  cape  lined  with  satin,  but  in  Lord  de  Grey’s 
picture  Lord  Bernard  is  dressed  in  red  with  a mantle  of  old  gold 
colour  over  his  arm. 

Engravings  from  Lord  de  Grey’s  picture  have  been  made  by 
J.  Mac  Ardell  and  by  an  unknown  artist,  R.  Thompson.  In  the 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  3oo  paintings  by  Old  Masters,  published  in 
Paris  by  Sedelmeyer  in  1898,  we  find  a half  length  portrait  of  Lord 
John  Stuart  exactly  corresponding  to  the  picture  that  we  have  been 
describing.  The  owner  of  this  half  length  portrait  is  Alfred  Strasser  in 
Vienna ; it  is  erroneously  called  the  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Pomfret. 
The  Duke  of  Kent  was  also  a possessor  of  a portrait  of  Lord  Bernard 
Stuart,  which  was  engraved  by  Vertue. 

Canvas  g3  by  57  in. 

Earl  of  Darnley,  Cobham  Hall. 
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The  Erection  of  the  Cross. 


an  Dyck  performed  a daring  deed  when  measuring  his 
strength  with  that  of  Rubens  in  the  treatment  of  this 
subject.  It  is  one  of  the  great  master’s  most  overwhelm- 
ingly dramatic  productions,  and  is  now  hanging  in  the 
Antwerp  Cathedral.  We  cannot  imagine  the  pupil  to 
have  selected  this  subject  of  his  own  free  will.  It  was  neither  his  taste 
nor  his  style  to  portray  such  scenes  of  cruelty.  His  domain  was  more  in 
the  suffering  of  the  soul  than  in  that  of  the  body.  In  the  treatment  of 
this  subject  he  no  doubt  considered  how  his  master  had  understood  it 
and  told  the  same  tale,  though  in  a different  language.  The  picture  we 
see  before  us  gives  us  the  result  of  the  attempt. 

In  many  ways  it  resembles  the  picture  painted  by  Rubens  ; the 
cross,  upon  which  Christ  is  nailed,  traverses  the  canvas  obliquely  in  the 
same  manner  and  the  crucified  Saviour  is  looking  up  to  Heaven  with 
the  same  imploring  eyes.  In  the  foreground  we  see  a dog,  which  likewise 
appears  on  the  canvas  of  the  great  Master.  The  strong  men  are  exerting 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  one  of  them,  an  old  man  with  grey  beard,  is 
bending  so  far  forward  that  he  touches  the  ground  with  one  knee  ; the 
man  with  his  bare  back  turned  towards  the  spectator,  and  who  is 
probably  the  chief  executioner,  is  holding  up  the  cross  with  widely 
extended  arms  ; a third  man,  with  long  hair  and  wearing  a red  shirt,  is 
seen  in  profile,  while  at  the  back,  to  the  right  of  the  canvas,  another 
man  is  helping  to  support  the  cross,  pushing  roughly  against  the  body 
of  Christ  with  his  coarse  bronzed  hand.  In  the  extreme  right-hand 
corner  we  see  a dog  and  on  the  ground  are  the  necessary  tools.  To  the 
left  a man  holding  a spade  and  two  men  riding,  the  one  on  a white 
horse,  the  other  almost  invisible  at  the  back. 

In  Rubens’  painting  of  the  « Erection  of  the  Cross  » the  execu- 
tioners are  distributed  about  in  somewhat  the  same  way,  they  are 
however  much  more  powerful  men.  In  van  Dyck’s  picture  the  men  are 
of  a lighter  build  and  appear  to  be  exerting  themselves  with  greater 
force,  to  accomplish  the  same  task  that  the  giants  of  Rubens  are  able  to 
do  with  less  effort. 

Rubens  cast  his  scene  in  a vigorous  light,  the  body  of  Christ 
standing  out  in  stronger  contrast  to  the  surrounding  figures;  van  Dyck, 
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on  the  other  hand,  chose  a more  subdued  tone  for  the  whole.  There  are 
four  distinct  patches  of  white  on  the  canvas,  without  counting  the  body 
of  Christ.  The  garments  and  draperies  of  the  executioners  are  in  tints 
of  red  and  yellow. 

Van  Dyck  copied  Rubens  too  in  cheering  the  gloomy  subject  with 
rays  of  warm  sunlight ; the  tones  of  the  painting  are  velvety  and  the 
background  soft.  The  white  body  of  the  Saviour  is  the  predominating 
feature  of  the  picture,  and  the  sad  look  on  his  face  touches  us  to  the  quick. 

The  Erection  of  the  Cross  was  painted  for  the  Courtray 
Cathedral  at  the  expense  of  Canon  Rogier  Braye.  Van  Dyck  accepted 
the  order  in  a letter  written  on  the  8th  of  November  i63o.  The  work 
was  completed  on  the  8th  of  May  i63i.  Marcus  van  Woonsel, 
merchant  of  Antwerp,  acting  as  the  Canon’s  representative,  wrote  on 
that  same  day  to  say  that  the  painting  was  finished  and  had  been 
despatched  that  morning.  On  the  i3th  of  May  the  Canon  wrote  to 
van  Dyck  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  work,  and  expressing 
his  entire  satisfaction  with  it,  sending  him  at  the  same  time,  a dozen 
wafers.  On  the  18th  of  May  van  Woonsel  paid  to  van  Dyck  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  Flemish  pounds,  600  guilders  (£  5o.)  Van  Dyck’s  receipt 
bears  the  same  date;  this  interesting  document  can  be  found  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Cathedral  at  Courtray  where  the  painting  hangs. 
On  the  20th  of  May  van  Dyck  wrote  to  the  Canon  not  only  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  money  but  to  thank  him  for  the  wafers,  adding 
that  he  had  sent  the  sketch  for  the  picture  to  van  Woonsel,  which  was 
against  his  general  rule. 

This  painting  was  never  engraved,  but  a lithograph  was  made  of 
it  a few  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  Schelte  a Bolswert  made  an  engraving 
of  the  Erection  of  the  Cross  after  van  Dyck,  but  this  engraving  has 
little  resemblance  to  the  Erection  of  the  Cross  at  the  Courtray 
Cathedral. 

Canvas  i38  by  112  in. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  Courtray. 
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Lord  George  Digby,  2nd  Earl  of  Bristol 
and  Lord  William  Russell 
5th  Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Bedford. 


splendid  canvas  : two  young  noblemen  in  the  freshness 
of  their  youth,  in  the  splendour  of  their  rank,  and  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  dress. 

To  the  left  stands  Lord  Bristol  wearing  a black 
velvet  dress  and  wide  lace  collar  in  points.  The  face, 
which  looks  straight  at  the  spectator,  is  surrounded  by  an  abundance 
of  auburn  hair,  descending  in  loose  curls  upon  the  shoulders.  The  arm 
is  leaning  against  the  base  of  a column  ; the  right  hand  hanging  down, 
showing  the  long  slender  fingers,  while  the  left  hand  rests  on  the  girdle, 
drawing,  at  the  same  time,  the  mantle  forward. 

Lord  Bedford  is  dressed  in  scarlet,  the  doublet  heavily  embroidered 
in  gold,  the  hose  of  plain  scarlet  cloth,  trimmed  at  the  knee  with  gold 
braid,  beneath  which  hangs  a full  lace  frill ; yellow  leather  boots  with 
spurs.  In  the  left  hand  he  holds  a big  black  felt  hat,  the  right  hand 
rests  on  the  hip  ; a long  heavy  scarlet  cloak  is  thrown  over  the  right 
arm.  The  youthful  face  is  framed  in  a mass  of  rich  brown  hair  which 
hangs  down  loosely  in  waves. 

In  the  foreground,  to  the  left,  we  see  an  armillary  sphere,  a 
portfolio  and  some  papers,  suggesting  the  philosopher ; to  the  right,  on 
the  ground,  a cuirass  and  helmet  suggestive  of  war  and  achievement. 

Both  these  young  men  are  painted  full  length,  in  graceful  attitudes  ; 
the  one  to  the  right  gives  the  idea  of  being  studious  and  thoughtful, 
perhaps  a trifle  vain  of  his  girlish  beauty ; the  other  has  a more 
vivacious  look,  one  foot  rather  forward  as  if  ready  for  battle  and  action. 

A soft  light  is  cast  over  the  whole  picture,  playing  gently  amongst 
the  folds  of  the  black  and  red  garments  of  the  youths,  showing  up  too 
the  beauty  of  the  heads  and  the  exquisite  painting  of  the  hands  ; all  the 
detail  is  touched  by  this  soft  light  as  well. 

This  picture  is  painted  with  bold  strokes,  yet  with  extreme  care,  it 
presents  to  us  a couple  of  young  English  noblemen  splendidly  attired 
and  with  dignified  bearing.  Undoubtedly  van  Dyck  was  the  painter  of 
youth  and  beauty,  of  those  years  when  love  is  rife  and  when  the  heart 
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of  man  beats  with  happy  expectations  and  looks  with  hope  into  the 
future.  These  young  noblemen  were  not  only  the  representatives  of  the 
most  brilliant  race  on  earth,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  painter  they  were 
two  lovely  flowers  culled  from  the  human  plant  and  perfect  as  subjects 
for  his  brush. 

Lord  George  Digby,  second  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  born  in  1612, 
and  died  in  1676.  Few  men  have  lived  through  more  exciting  times  ; 
his  lot  was  cast  during  the  times  when  his  country  was  much  troubled, 
the  disturbing  period  ol  the  XVII  Century.  Born  in  Madrid,  at  the 
time  his  father  was  British  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  he  had 
to  appear  before  the  House  of  Commons  as  early  as  in  his  twelfth  year, 
to  defend  his  father  who  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower  through  the  intrigues 
of  Buckingham.  After  completing  his  studies  and  after  having  travelled 
in  France  he  lived  quietly  for  some  years  at  Sherborne  Castle, 
occupying  himself  with  philosophy  and  literature.  It  must  ha\e  been  at 
this  time  that  van  Dyck  painted  the  portrait  of  the  brothers  and  the 
letters  from  Lord  George  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  attacking  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  were  written  about  this  time  too.  These  letters  were 
afterwards  published  in  i65i.  In  1640  he  was  elected  a Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  first  he  opposed  King  Charles  and  was  one  of 
the  committee  instructed  to  undertake  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  he  changed  his  mind  and 
finished  by  opposing  the  indictment  bill.  This  demeanour  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  House  to  such  a degree  that  Digby’s  speech  — which 
had  been  published  — was  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1641,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  joined  the  King’s  party,  but  his  actions  were  so  double- 
faced  that  in  time  he  became  the  most  detested  man  in  the  country. 
He  fled  to  Holland  in  February  1642,  having  been  charged  with  high 
treason  by  the  Parliamentary  party  before  the  House  of  Lords.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  fought  bravely  under  the  King. 

He  was  successively  Secretary  of  State  ; member  of  the  privy 
council ; high  steward  of  the  Oxford  University  and  in  1645  General  in 
command  of  the  King’s  forces  of  the  Trent.  After  having  been  defeated 
at  Carlisle  by  Sir  John  Brown,  he  escaped  over  to  Ireland  and  worked 
hard  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

As  his  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  he  went  over  to  France  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  French  King  and  was  given  the  command  of 
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the  troops  in  Normandy  in  i65i.  He  conspired  against  Cardinal 
Mazarin  and  was  eventually  driven  from  French  territory.  He  now 
went  to  the  Netherlands  and  took  service  under  the  King  of  Spain, 
becoming  in  time  a great  friend  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  On  the  ist  of 
January  1657  the  fugitive  King,  Charles  II,  appointed  him  again  as 
Secretary  of  State,  but  he  did  not  retain  this  appointment  very  long 
owing  to  his  having  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  at  Ghent. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  dynasty  he  went  back  to  England,  but 
although  he  followed  the  political  events  with  great  interest,  and  even 
took  part  in  Parliamentary  debates,  his  religion  excluded  him  from  any 
official  appointment.  He  was  always  looked  upon  as  an  important  man, 
but  not  always  as  a just  one  in  regard  to  politics.  Besides  publishing  a 
certain  number  of  speeches  and  letters  he  wrote  a couple  of  comedies 
and  translated  one  or  two  from  the  Spanish.  Publications  of  various 
kinds  have  been  attributed  to  his  pen.  According  to  public  opinion  he 
was  a man  of  unusual  talent  and  perhaps  the  greatest  orator  of  his  time ; 
but  he  lacked  high  principles  and  a firmness  of  character.  Horace 
Walpole  writes  : « His  life  was  one  contradiction.  He  wrote  against 
Popery  and  embraced  it ; he  was  a zealous  opposer  of  the  court  and 


a sacrifice  for  it With  great  parts  he  always  hurt  himself  and 

his  friends  ; with  romantic  bravery  he  was  always  an  unsuccessful 
commander and  addicted  himself  to  astrology  on  the  birth- 


day of  true  philosophy.  » 

Van  Dyck  painted  this  portrait  at  the  time  when  the  young 
nobleman  could  have  been  little  more  than  twenty  years  old.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  painted  in  i633.  When  we  look  at  the 
features  and  attitude  of  the  young  Lord  does  it  not  seem  to  us  as  if 
van  Dyck  had  seen  through  his  exterior  and  read  his  mind,  had 
fathomed  the  depth  of  his  ambition  and  pride,  and  even  foreseen  his 
future  career  ? 

Digby  married  Lady  Anne  Russell,  second  daughter  of  Francis, 
fourth  Earl  of  Bedford  and  sister  to  William  Russell,  first  Duke  of 
Bedford  ; the  two  young  men  on  this  canvas  became  therefore  brothers- 
in-law. 

William  Russell,  whom  we  see  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  was  a son 
of  Francis,  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford.  He  was  born  in  i6i3  and  died  in 
1700.  He  began  by  representing  Tavistock  in  Parliament,  together  with 
John  Pym  the  leader  of  the  democracy  ; on  the  ninth  of  May  1641  he 
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succeeded  to  his  father’s  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  was  a declared 
partizan  of  the  Puritans.  Parliament  trusted  him  with  the  command  of 
their  cavalry  and,  though  not  always  successful,  he  proved  a brave 
captain.  At  the  Battle  of  Edgehill  the  two  young  noblemen,  painted  by 
van  Dyck  on  one  canvas,  faced  each  other  in  hostile  camps. 

In  1643  Lord  William  abandoned  the  side  of  Parliament,  joined 
the  King’s  troops  and  fought  under  the  Royal  flag  at  Newbury.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  his  own  party,  but  he  did  not 
regain  his  command  nor  win  back  their  confidence. 

At  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as  after  the  King’s 
restoration,  Bedford  led  a life  which,  although  brilliant  in  appearance, 
was  utterly  void  of  importance. 

The  double  portrait  of  which  this  article  treats,  was  signed  : Ant. 
van  Dyck,  Eques.  It  hung  in  the  big  house  in  Chelsea,  where  the  Earl 
of  Bristol  resided,  at  the  time  when  Evelyn  dined  with  the  Countess 
on  the  1 5th  of  January  1679.  Houbraken  engraved  half  length  portraits 
of  these  brothers-in-law  after  the  painting  by  van  Dyck.  The  Earl  of 
Bedford  was  painted  again  by  van  Dyck  and  also  by  Kneller ; the 
latter  is  now  in  Woburn  Abbey.  Van  Dyck  painted  as  well  the  portrait 
of  Ann  Carr,  Countess  of  Bedford  — which  likewise  belongs  to  Earl 
Spencer  — and  it  was  engraved  by  Lombart  for  his  series  of  « English 
Countesses.  » Bedford’s  father  was  also  painted  by  van  Dyck,  which 
picture  belongs  to  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford  and  is  dated  i636, 
stating  that  the  Duke  was  forty-eight  years  old  at  the  time. 

Canvas  ioo  by  67  1/2  in. 

Earl  Spencer  — Althorp. 
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Anne  Marie  De  Camudio,  wife  of 
Ferdinand  de  Boisschot. 


his  noble  lady  is  represented  sitting  in  an  armchair,  as  a 
three-quarter  length  portrait.  Her  right  hand  hangs  over 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  with  the  left  one  she  touches  her 
stomacher.  Her  dress  is  black  silk,  the  sleeves  slashed 
with  white,  and  tied  up  with  ribbons  of  a brown  yellow 
hue  ; a knot  of  the  same  colour  at  the  base  of  the  collar  and  passing 
around  the  waist ; a string  of  large  pearls  encircles  the  neck  and  a 
small  cord  to  which  is  attached  a cross  ; pear-shaped  pearl  ear-rings  ; 
collar  wide  standing  out  in  stiff  folds  from  the  shoulders  around  which 
hangs  a gold  chain  with  medallion.  The  face  is  framed  in  a mass  of 
dark  brown  curls  and  the  eyes  look  down  sideways  with  a dreamy 
expression.  To  the  left  we  notice  a rich  golden  brown  curtain  and  to  the 
right,  on  a portion  of  the  chair,  is  inscribed  i63o. 

It  is  a dignified  portrait,  a master-piece  with  its  soft  warm  tones, 
soft  fleshy  tints  and  dazzling  whiteness  of  lace  and  linen.  It  has  been 
brushed  in  with  a firm  hand,  the  paint  is  smooth  and  enamel-like  and 
on  the  neck  are  delicate  shades  of  grey  ; the  hands  are  beautifully 
shaped  and  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  whiteness  with  slightly 
brownish  tips. 

Anne  Marie  de  (Jamudio  was  Spanish  by  birth  ; she  was  a daughter 
of  Don  Pedro  Vasquez  de  (Jamudio  and  Lady-in-waiting  to  the  Infanta 
Isabella.  In  1607  she  married  Ferdinand  de  Boisschot,  Count  of  Erps, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Jacob,  Baron  de  Saventhem  etc. 
She  died  in  i663.  At  the  date  of  her  marriage  her  husband’s  position 
was  that  of  « General  Justice  of  the  Army,  » from  1611  to  1623  he  was 
the  Archduke’s  Ambassador  in  London  as  well  as  Paris.  He  died  in 
Brussels  on  the  24th  of  November  1649.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Council  of  Brabant  ; he  played  an  important 
part  in  the  Government  of  that  country.  Anne  Marie  de  £amudio  must 
have  been  about  forty  years  old  when  painted  by  van  Dyck. 

This  portrait  was  engraved  by  Adriaan  Lommelin  in  1677  and  was 
lithographed  by  Deloose  for  Ch.  Spruyt’s  catalogue. 

Canvas  44  3/4  by  38  in. 

The  Duke  of  Arenberg,  Brussels. 
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The  Crucifixion  with  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 


he  cross  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  canvas.  Christ  is  still 
alive.  He  looks  down  upon  the  group  of  mourners.  His 
face  is  dreadfully  pale  and  disfigured  with  intense 
suffering.  His  breast  is  touched  by  a light  which  resem- 
bles the  hue  of  mother-of-pearl  in  its  delicacy,  the  drapery 
around  the  loins  are  very  white,  while  on  face,  arms  and  legs  we  perceive 
lead  coloured  shades.  Sharp  beams  of  light  shoot  out  to  the  right  and 
left  of  his  head. 

Mary  Magdalene  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  her  flowing 
garments  are  of  an  amber  colour ; we  get  a glimpse  of  a red  bodice, 
over  which  falls  a green  shawl,  and  at  the  neck  and  shoulders  we  see  a 
small  portion  of  a white  undergarment.  Her  hair  is  fair,  hanging  in 
curls  and  her  eyes  are  red  with  weeping.  In  order  to  see  the  Christ  she 
is  bending  back  and  clings  to  the  Virgin  for  support. 

The  Holy  Virgin  stands  erect  draped  entirely  in  black  with  a 
greyish  white  cloth  across  her  bosom.  She  spreads  out  both  hands 
in  despair  and  likewise  bends  backwards  to  contemplate  the  Saviour. 
Grief  is  depicted  on  every  feature  of  her  face. 

All  we  see  of  St.  John  is  his  face,  in  profile,  and  one  out-stretched 
hand.  His  body  is  draped  in  a dull  red  garment. 

To  the  right  kneels  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  embracing  the  cross  with 
one  arm,  the  other  he  holds  against  his  breast,  he  looks  up  with  an 
expression  of  ecstasy  to  the  dying  Lord.  Behind  him  we  see  a soldier, 
in  armour,  on  a white  horse  and  carrying  a lance.  This  equestrian 
figure  is  foreshortened  and  painted  in  pale  dim  colours. 

The  picture  shows  a great  difference  to  van  Dyck’s  usual  style,  it 
is  altogether  more  pompous  ; Christ  arouses  less  pity  than  in  his  other 
works,  the  body  is  not  so  attenuated  and  the  face  is  wanting  in  beauty. 
The  two  Marys  are  dramatic  in  their  attitudes  of  sorrow.  John  and  the 
soldier  are  more  like  ghosts  than  human  beings,  in  fact  the  Virgin’s 
face  is  almost  like  a skull.  Only  St.  Francis,  with  his  expression  ol 
rapture,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  he  has  been  painted,  is  worthy 
of  the  master  and  as  regards  colour  he  is  far  and  away  the  best.  Mary 
Magdalene’s  amber  coloured  dress  is  glaring  and  as  loud  and  as  showy 
as  her  attitude. 
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There  are  portions  of  this  picture  that  look  painted  for  effect,  the 
figures  do  not  give  the  impression  of  utter  despair,  but  an  outward 
display  of  sorrow  ; they  are  not  human  beings  suffering  in  their  heart 
of  hearts  but  persons  giving  vent  to  their  feelings,  in  a dramatic  way, 
with  exaggerated  emotions  depicted  on  their  face  and  in  their  manner. 
But  the  work  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  our  admiration  on  account  of 
van  Dyck’s  way  of  grouping  the  figures,  the  harmonious  grey  tones  and 
the  tragic  treatment  of  the  sky. 

This  work  was  executed  for  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins  at  Den- 
dermonde.  This  church  was  rebuilt  in  1628  and  consecrated  on  the 
29th  of  November  of  the  following  year  by  the  Bishop  of  Ghent,  Anton 
Triest,  the  enlightened  patron  of  Art.  He  presented  the  church  with  a 
stained  glass  window  with  his  escutcheons,  and  ordered  this  picture  by 
van  Dyck  to  be  painted  for  the  High  Altar.  We  can  easily  understand 
the  prelate’s  liberality  from  the  fact  that  his  brother  entered  the 
Monastery  of  the  Capuchins  at  Dendermonde  on  the  17th  of  September 
1628.  (1) 

This  painting  was  taken  to  Paris  in  1794  by  the  commissaries  of 
the  French  Republic  but  it  came  back  to  Dendermonde  in  i8i5.  The 
following  year  it  was  given  by  the  Governor  of  East  Flanders  to  the 
Cathedral  of  that  town  where  it  has  remained  till  the  present  day. 

It  was  engraved  by  Peter  de  Balliu.  The  Liechtenstein  Gallery 
(Vienna)  possesses  a sketch,  in  shades  of  grey,  which  was  made  in  order 
to  serve  as  model  for  the  engraver. 

Canvas  i52  by  108  in. 

Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Dendermonde. 


(1)  A.  Blomme.  Deux  tableaux  de  van  Dyck.  — Bulletin  de  VAcademie  royale  d’Archeologie,  1899. 
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Portrait  of  a man. 


his  is  a three-quarter  length  portrait.  The  right  hand  is 
pressed  against  the  chest.  The  dress  is  entirely  black 
with  touches  of  white  linen  at  the  throat  and  wrist.  The 
head  is  turned  very  much  to  the  left.  The  long  fair  hair 
is  parted  down  the  middle  and  descends  to  the  shoulders 
in  heavy  waves.  No  beard  is  worn,  only  a thin  moustache.  The  face  is 
that  of  a proud  man  taken  in  a pose  of  great  authority  ; he  looks  with 
determination  over  one  shoulder,  his  underlip  somewhat  protruding  as 
if  ready  and  willing  to  crush  his  inferiors.  And  yet  his  exterior  is  not 
distinguished  ; his  head  is  coarsely  shaped,  it  is  wanting  in  refinement. 
But  it  is  doubtless  a very  good  likeness,  rendered  with  much  truth  and 
fidelity.  Added  to  this  the  painting  possesses  another  virtue  and  that  is 
that  the  figure  stands  out  in  a powerful  and  splendid  light  with  soft 
transparent  brown  shadows  ; the  hand  is  less  strongly  affected  by  this 
light  but  it  contrasts  well  with  the  black  dress  which  acts  as  an  excellent 
foil. 

It  is  not  known  whom  the  picture  represents. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  picture  was  painted  between  the 
years  1627-1632.  In  1894  M.  Sedelmeyer  bought  it  from  Sir  W.  R. 
Farquhar  Bart,  and  in  1897  it  appeared  in  the  Fourth  hundred 
Paintings  by  Old  Masters  published  by  the  afore-mentioned  art  dealer 
who  sold  the  picture  to  its  present  owner. 

Canvas,  3y  by  28  in. 

M.  H.  Heugel,  Paris. 
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The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter. 


here  is  an  old  legend  which  relates  that  St.  Peter, 
desiring  to  suffer  greater  humiliation  than  his  Lord  and 
Master  had  suffered,  begged  to  be  crucified  with  his 
head  down. 

The  head  of  the  cross  is  being  planted  in  the 
ground  ; the  martyr’s  legs  are  raised  high,  his  left  arm  is  already  tied 
to  the  cross,  with  the  right  hand  he  grasps  at  the  thin  white  rag  which 
is  twisted  around  his  body.  To  the  right  of  the  canvas  we  see  one  of 
the  cruel  men  bent  so  low  that  his  head  touches  the  ground,  he  is 
pushing  with  his  shoulder  against  one  of  the  cross  bars.  The  other 
executioner,  to  the  left,  has  placed  his  naked  back  against  the  cross, 
helping  to  support  it.  A soldier,  in  full  armour,  is  assisting.  The 
background  is  of  an  azure  blue,  on  the  horizon  we  see  the  outline  of  a 
mountain  and  a patch  of  green  which  may  or  may  not  represent  foliage. 

The  composition  is  poor,  the  action  of  the  men  feeble  and  their 
attitudes  not  happily  chosen.  The  head  of  the  kneeling  figure  to  the 
right  is  lost  against  that  of  the  martyr,  making  it  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The  man  to  the  left  is  stiff  and 
wanting  in  elasticity,  while  the  soldier’s  pose  is  feeble  and  lacks  the 
action  of  strength. 

There  is  but  little  diversity  of  colour  in  the  whole  picture.  The 
three  naked  bodies  are  all  in  exactly  the  same  tint,  the  draperies  are 
neutral,  the  only  colour  being  the  red  of  the  soldier,  which  however  is 
dull  in  the  extreme  ; the  light  which  catches  his  helmet  is  the  one 
redeeming  point.  And  yet  there  is  an  abundance  of  bright  light,  but  it 
is  monotonous.  The  chest  of  St.  Peter  and  the  naked  back  of  the  man 
to  the  left  are  touched  with  bright  reflections,  but  they  are  without 
transparency.  The  arms,  so  conspicuous  in  the  picture,  need  sinew  and 
strength  although  they  are  brawny  and  rugged. 

This  picture  evidently  dates  from  van  Dyck’s  youth  and  was 
painted  in  imitation  of  Rubens’  Erection  of  the  Cross,  in  which  the  men, 
raising  the  Saviour,  are  in  somewhat  similar  attitudes,  but  they  are  of 
gigantic  form  and  powerful  in  action,  and  this  we  miss,  along  with 
Rubens’  wonderful  reflections  of  light,  in  this  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter 
by  van  Dyck. 
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In  later  times  the  painter  showed  his  own  individuality  when 
depicting  religious  subjects.  At  the  time  he  painted  the  picture,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  he  was  completely  under  the  influence 
of  his  master.  Rubens  also  painted  this  same  subject,  but  not  till  many 
years  afterwards,  between  i638  and  1640,  which  canvas  is  now  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  at  Cologne,  hanging  over  the  High  Altar.  It  was 
originally  ordered  by  Evrard  Jabach. 

The  painting  which  we  here  reproduce  belonged  at  one  time  to  the 
collection  of  Colonel  Rottiers  from  whom  it  was  bought  in  i83o,  with 
three  other  canvases,  for  the  sum  of  2,000  guilders  (£  166.  i3.  4.) 

Canvas  81  1/4  by  46  in. 

Royal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Brussels. 


Arthur  Goodwin. 


full  length  portrait,  the  figure  stands  erect,  looking  at 
the  spectator,  in  an  easy  and  natural  attitude,  one  foot 
rather  forward,  the  toes  of  the  other  turned  out ; the 
right  hand  rests  on  the  girdle  holding  the  folds  of  the 
mantle,  which  completely  hides  the  left  arm  and  hand. 
The  hair  is  long  and  dark,  falling  in  waves  over  the  collar,  one  lock  has 
escaped  on  the  forehead  ; the  eye-brows  are  thick,  almost  meeting, 
there  is  just  room  enough  between  them  for  a slight  frown  indicating 
seriousness  and  perhaps  trouble.  The  doublet  and  hose  are  of  a dark 
amber  colour,  a plain  white  turned  down  collar  and  a mantle  of  a 
bronzy  tint ; the  boots  are  light  yellow. 

The  background  is  of  a brownish  grey  tone,  a faded  red  curtain 
hangs  down  on  the  left  side.  The  figure  is  sedate  in  its  monotony,  and 
yet  exeedingly  harmonious  in  its  dull  amber  colour,  and  brown  shades. 

The  inscription,  in  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  canvas,  was  added 
later  : « Arthur  Goodwin,  father  of  Jane  his  sole  daughter  and  hey  re 
2nd  wife  of  Philip  now  Lord  Wharton  i63g  about  ye  age  of  40.  » 

These  words  are  not  altogether  accurate,  for  as  Arthur  Goodwin 
was  born  either  in  \5<f>  or  1594  he  must  have  been  forty-five  or 
forty-six  years  old  when  he  was  painted  by  van  Dyck. 

In  his  youth  he  was  schoolfellow  of  John  Hampden,  the  celebrated 
opposer  of  the  King’s  party  in  Parliament ; later  they  met  again  as 
comrades  on  the  battle-field.  During  the  civil  war  he  commanded 
a cavalry  regiment,  raised  by  him  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  fought 
bravely  and  was  successful  in  the  campaigns  of  1642  and  1643.  His 
death  occurred  during  this  last  named  year. 

This  portrait  of  Goodwin  was  engraved  by  Gunst  at  the  time 
that  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Wharton.  Later  it  was  presented 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  by  the  Earl  of  Orford. 

Canvas,  88  by  52  in. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chatsworth 
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Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross. 


o the  left  of  the  canvas  we  see  the  Virgin  sitting  on  the 
projecting  part  of  a rock,  on  the  lower  portion  of  which 
the  body  of  Christ  has  been  placed.  His  head  rests  against 
his  mother’s  bosom,  the  left  arm  lies  in  her  lap.  Mary 
Magdalene  kneeling  in  the  front,  is  kissing  the  Saviour’s 
hand.  St.  John  stands  to  the  extreme  right,  contemplating  the  Virgin 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  rock  overhangs  the  mourners  and  against  a 
cloudy  sky  we  see  some  branches  with  scanty  foliage.  In  the  fore- 
ground, to  the  left,  we  see  a copper  dish,  a sponge,  the  crown  of  thorns, 
and  the  nails  ; also  the  superscription  that  hung  over  the  cross. 

The  Virgin  is  clad  in  a violet  coloured  tunic,  a yellowish  grey  veil 
over  her  head  and  a pale  blue  drapery  descending  from  the  shoulders. 
She  looks  up  to  Heaven  with  weeping  eyes,  one  hand  outstretched  as 
if  showing  God  the  dead  body  of  her  Son.  The  graceful  easy  pose  of  the 
Saviour  suggests  the  tranquillity  of  sleep  ; the  light  falls  full  upon 
his  body  leaving  the  arms  and  legs  in  the  shade.  He  lies  upon  a white 
cloth,  another  one  of  a thinner  texture  is  thrown  across  the  legs.  Mary 
Magdalene  wears  an  amber  coloured  garment,  the  light  catching  one 
hip  and  causing  a glittering  reflection.  Her  hair  is  fair  and  falls  in  soft 
golden  waves.  The  figure  of  John  is  scarcely  visible.  We  notice  however 
that  he  wears  a dark  garment.  His  hand  and  arm  are  hid  by  a dark  red 
drapery  which  he  holds  before  him.  His  hair  hangs  about  his  face  in 
great  disorder,  showing  that  his  sorrow  has  caused  him  to  forget 
outward  appearances.  The  sunny  hues  on  Mary  Magdalene’s  dress  and 
arms  have  been  brushed  in  broadly  and  firmly  ; the  silvery  reflections 
on  the  body  of  Christ,  which  melt  softly  into  the  white  of  the  winding- 
sheet,  are  done  in  loose  strokes. 

The  Virgin’s  attitude  and  expression  suggest  to  our  mind  profound 
sorrow  and  suppressed  grief.  It  is  a touching  sight,  this  heart-broken 
mother  supporting  the  dead  body  of  her  Son.  The  figure  of  Christ  is 
beautifully  painted  ; the  other  figures  are  less  successful.  We  see  here 
a touch  of  Rubens,  the  two  Marys  are  not  quite  as  slender  and  refined 
as  van  Dyck  usually  created  them,  and  the  body  of  the  Saviour  is  more 
fleshy  ; they  do  not  therefore  harmonize  quite  so  well  with  the  delicate 
hues  in  which  they  have  been  brushed  in. 
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Over  the  whole  painting  there  is  too  much  contrast ; to  the  left  it  is 
all  pale  blue  with  an  unnatural  whiteness  in  the  cloth  underneath  the 
body  of  Christ.  To  the  right  Mary  Magdalene’s  amber  coloured  dress, 
and  the  dark  red  drapery  in  the  hands  of  John,  contrast  too  strongly 
with  the  grey  tints  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  too  bright  for  the  sadness 
of  the  scene.  It  is  altogether  too  showy.  But  the  sorrow  of  the  Virgin 
is  admirably  portrayed,  and  Mary  Magdalene’s  position  is  full  of 
genuine  feeling  and  hopeless  grief ; she  seems  rather  to  be  weeping  over 
the  hand  of  Christ  than  kissing  it.  The  face  of  John  is  that  of  a man  of 
the  ordinary  human  type,  who  neither  refrains  from  showing  his  grief 
nor  wishes  to  conceal  it.  This  work  was  painted  for  the  High  Altar  of 
the  church  of  the  Beguines,  in  Antwerp,  held  in  special  reverence  by 
the  artist.  In  the  Beguinage  three  of  van  Dyck’s  sisters  lived  : Cornelia, 
who  died  there  on  the  18th  of  September  1627,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  ; and  Susannah  and  Isabella  who  lived  together 
in  a tiny  house  called  « Mount  Calvary  >». 

The  illegitimate  daughter  of  van  Dyck,  Maria-Theresa,  lived  with 
these  two  sisters.  Although  van  Dyck  never  married  her  mother  he 
always  liberally  provided  for  the  girl  and  left  a part  of  his  fortune 
to  his  sister  Susannah  under  the  conditions  that  she  would  always 
befriend  Maria. 

Making  his  will  on  the  6th  of  March  1628,  in  Antwerp,  van  Dyck 
mentioned  the  spot  where  he  wished  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  the  Beguines.  (1)  This  painting  was  therefore  intended  to 
consecrate  his  own  tomb.  It  is  probable  that  the  painting  and  the 
will  date  from  the  same  period,  which  must  have  been  about  the  year 
1628. 

In  1794  this  picture  was  carried  off  to  Paris;  it  came  back  however 
in  i8i5  to  find  a home  in  the  Fine  Art  Museum  in  Antwerp.  It  was 
engraved  by  P.  Pontius,  which  print  was  dedicated  by  van  Dyck  to  his 
sister  Anna  who  was  a nun  in  the  Convent  of  the  Falcons. 

Canvas,  121  1/4  by  89  in. 

Museum,  Antwerp,  N°.  403. 


(1)  Van  Dyck  was  buried  on  the  nth  of  December  1641  in  the  Old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s  and  a 
monument  erected  over  him.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  great  Fire  of  London.  Trans. 
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Rachel  de  Rouvigny,  Countess  of 
Southampton. 


symbolical  portrait.  Beauty  governing’  the  world  and 
vanquishing  death.  This  beautiful  Countess  is  seated 
among  the  clouds,  her  right  foot  on  a skull  and  the  left 
hand  resting  on  a great  metal  globe  ; in  the  right  hand 
a sceptre.  She  is  attired  in  a rich  silk  drapery  of  blue, 
caught  below  the  right  shoulder  with  a pearl  clasp.  A portion  of  the 
drapery  is  flying  over  her  head  towards  the  back.  Beneath  this 
voluminous  rich  drapery  the  Countess  wears  a fine  white  tunic  visible 
at  the  neck  and  right  arm.  She  wears  around  her  lovely  throat  a string 
of  large  pearls,  in  her  ears  pearl  drops  and  pearls  twined  in  her  dark 
curly  hair.  She  looks  down  with  half  closed  eyes  ; her  face  is  round  and 
her  nose  wide  at  the  tip,  complexion  pale  and  eye-brows  thin.  The 
expression  on  her  face  and  her  attitude  give  one  the  idea  of  a woman 
who  is  self-conscious  and  vain.  The  blue  drapery  and  the  soft  white 
reflection  on  face  and  neck  give  a cool  and  pleasant  hue  to  the  picture. 

Van  Dyck  reached  the  summit  of  elegance,  without  the  least  bad 
taste,  in  several  of  his  English  portraits.  It  was  a mistake  of  his  to 
represent  his  models  symbolically.  When  he  painted  them  thus  and 
did  not  make  their  dress  and  surroundings  beyond  that  of  possibility 
— as  in  his  Man  with  the  Sunflower  — there  was  no  reason  for  serious 
objection,  but  in  such  cases  as  the  picture  we  are  now  discussing,  the 
models  suffered  by  the  complete  transformation. 

Rachel,  Countess  of  Southampton,  was  of  French  origin  she  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Daniel  de  Massue,  baron  de  Rouvigny ; she 
became  the  first  wife  of  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton  and 
died  on  the  16th  of  February  1640. 

A similar  portait  of  the  Countess  by  van  Dyck  is  to  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  Earl  Grey ; a third  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
at  Wimpole,  and  yet  another,  in  half  length,  we  find  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Canvas,  87  3/4  by  52  in. 

Earl  Spencer,  Althorp 
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Lady  Rich  — nee  Anne  Cavendish. 


ady  Rich  is  here  represented  standing  erect  in  the  centre 
of  the  canvas  in  stiff  stateliness,  quite  aware  of  her  own 
importance.  She  wears  a dress  of  black  silk,  the  sleeves 
finished  at  the  elbow  with  gauze  ruffs.  The  left  hand 
hangs  down  with  the  fingers  widely  extended.  In  the 
right  hand  she  holds  a half  opened  fan.  The  edge  of  her  square  cut 
bodice  is  trimmed  with  lace  across  which  strings  of  large  pearls  are 
looped.  She  also  wears  pearls  around  her  neck  and  in  her  ears.  She  has 
regular  features  without  being  strictly  handsome,  giving  one  more  the 
idea  of  a finely  built  woman  than  of  a beauty.  There  is  a grey  tint  over 
the  face  and  yet  it  has  plenty  of  colour  ; the  hands  are  those  of  an 
aristocrat  with  tapering  fingers  slightly  brown  at  the  tips.  The 
background  is  of  a neutral  tint,  there  is  a drapery  to  the  left  of  the 
canvas  in  a yellowy  green  reflection. 

The  painting  is  like  the  model  : more  vigorous  than  pleasing.  The 
hair,  which  acts  like  a frame  of  curls  to  the  face,  is  painted  beautifully 
and  with  great  care,  the  lace  likewise  is  cleverly  done.  The  reflections 
of  light  in  the  background  and  dress  are  sparingly  given,  which  causes 
the  face  and  arms  to  stand  out  in  great  contrast. 

Anne,  daughter  of  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  was 
the  first  wife  of  Robert,  Baron  Rich,  second  Earl  of  Warwick.  She  was 
a well-known  patroness  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

This  portrait  formerly  belonged  to  Lord  Hardwicke.  In  the 
van  Dyck  Exhibition  of  ’99  at  Antwerp  there  was  a splendid  pencil 
sketch  for  this  painting,  belonging  to  Mr  J.  P.  Heseltine. 

Another  portrait  of  this  lady,  also  by  van  Dyck,  belongs  to  Lord 
Leconfield  at  Petworth.  In  this  latter  picture  the  lady  wears  a rose 
coloured  dress.  There  exists  a doubt  whether  both  pictures  represent 
the  same  person.  In  Mr  Bisschoffsheim’s  portrait  Lady  Rich  has  light 
brown  hair,  whilst  in  the  picture  belonging  to  Lord  Leconfield  the 
hair  is  black. 

Canvas  87  by  52  in. 

M.  Ferd.  Bisschoffsheim,  Paris. 
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The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 


he  Holy  Virgin  is  seated  at  the  base  of  a column  holding 
the  sleeping  child  Jesus  in  her  lap ; she  wears  the  con- 
ventional blue  drapery  over  a red  dress  whilst  her  head 
and  shoulders  are  covered  with  a greyish  brown  shawl. 
She  is  young  and  fair  and  appears  weak  and  delicate  ; 
her  eyes  look  down  with  loving  care  upon  the  sleeping  babe,  lying  on 
a white  cloth  ; his  haloed  head  rests  upon  her  bosom.  A soft  bright 
light  is  reflected  upon  the  body  of  the  Holy  Infant,  the  head  being 
completely  in  the  shade. 

Behind  the  Virgin  stands  St.  Joseph,  an  old  man,  as  van  Dyck 
usually  represented  him,  looking  more  like  Mary’s  father  or  grand- 
father than  husband.  He  turns  his  wrinkled  face  upwards  to  the  sky 
where  three  small  cherubs  are  bearing  a scroll  with  the  words  : « Gloria 
in  excelsis  Deo.  » Below  this  group  are  two  cherubs  showing  only  their 
winged  heads. 

To  the  right  of  the  canvas  are  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  In 
the  foreground  we  see  a young  shepherd  kneeling  and  with  outstretched 
arms  invoking  the  Virgin.  His  features  are  in  van  Dyck’s  usual  style ; 
his  brown  hair  flutters  in  the  wind,  his  loose  grey  jacket  is  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a leather  belt  and  from  one  shoulder  hangs  a red 
cloak.  Behind  him  we  see  a flaxen-haired  shepherdess  of  an  ordinary 
and  rather  common  type  of  face,  the  hair  drawn  away  from  the  brow 
and  smoothed  down  on  the  head.  She  gazes  at  the  infant  with  reve- 
rential curiosity  ; from  her  basket  she  is  taking  an  egg  to  offer  to  the 
Virgin.  To  the  extreme  right  we  see  an  old  man  also  in  humble 
adoration,  with  his  hands  crossed  over  his  breast. 

It  is  a beautiful  and  carefully  executed  painting,  breathing  the  soul’s 
emotion.  Over  the  whole  is  cast  a quiet  light  in  thin  transparent  shades. 
To  the  left  of  the  canvas  the  colours  are  bright,  to  the  right  more 
subdued.  The  chief  feature  in  the  picture  is  the  Virgin  and  child,  a 
lovely  young  mother  with  her  beautiful  babe.  The  surrounding  figures 
are  glorifying  the  Holy  Infant  while  heavenly  spirits  are  exulting  in 
the  air  and  bringing  the  glad  tidings  that  the  hour  of  redemption  had 
come  to  all  the  world. 

The  grouping  and  figures  are  characteristic  of  van  Dyck  ; young 
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faces  contrasting  with  older  ones  in  their  more  strongly  marked  expres- 
sions and  deeper  lines  ; small  heads  with  regular  features  ; soft  warm 
tints  and  tender  colours  in  the  draperies.  It  is  a painting  without  any 
great  effects  of  light  and  shade  but  executed  in  a harmonious  blending 
of  tones. 

A letter  from  van  Dyck  dated  21st  November  i63i  — a letter  which 
was  seen  by  Frans  Mols  in  the  last  century  — shows  that  this  work 
was  a commission  from  Cornelis  Gheerolfs,  Alderman  of  Dendermonde. 
He  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  they 
placed  this  work  on  the  Altar  in  the  church  of  their  college  at  Dender- 
monde. The  sum  paid  by  them  was  5oo  guilders  (£  41.13.4)  besides 
twelve  guilders  and  eight  stuivers  (£  1.0.8)  for  the  canvas. 

This  expenditure  was  registered  in  their  account  book  dating  from 
the  2nd  of  February  i63o  till  November  i635.  We  gather  therefore 
from  these  dates  that  the  picture  was  painted  between  those  years. 
Mr.  Blomme  has  justly  remarked  that  van  Dyck  was  negociating  about 
the  painting  of  the  picture  in  November  i63i  and  as  he  was  paid 
for  it  between  the  years  i63o  and  i635,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was 
executed  before  he  went  to  England,  which  would  bring  the  time  to 
about  the  end  of  i63i  or  beginning  of  i632.  (1) 

In  1794  this  work  was  taken  to  Paris,  when  in  1802  the  Departi- 
mental  Musea  were  organized,  it  was  allotted  to  that  of  Brussels  where 
it  remained  till  1817  when  restored  once  more  to  the  Church  of  the 
College  at  Dendermonde.  This  picture  has  never  been  engraved. 

In  the  collection  of  M.  Edmond  Huybrechts  of  Antwerp  there  is 
an  excellent  sketch  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  and  this  was  lent 
by  the  owner  to  the  van  Dyck  Exhibition  in  1899. 

Canvas  98  by  69  in. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  Dendermonde. 
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(1)  A.  Blomme.  Deux  tableaux  de  van  Dyck.  (Bulletin  de  V Academic  d’Archeologie  de  Belgique. 
Anvers,  1899,  VII  p.  426.) 
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Giovanni  Vincenzio  Imperiale 
formerly  considered  to  be 
Ambrose  Doria,  Doge  of  Genoa. 

his  is  the  portrait  of  an  Italian  Magistrate  or  Syndic. 
He  is  sitting  in  a leather  arm-chair,  with  his  left  hand  he 
holds  the  end  of  one  of  the  arms,  the  other  hand,  resting 
on  the  right  arm  of  the  chair,  points  with  the  index 
finger  to  some  books  and  to  a cuirass  lying  on  the  ground. 
To  the  right,  hangs  a bronze  coloured  drapery ; to  the  left  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  sky  and  a peep  of  the  harbour  at  Genoa  where  a couple 
of  men-of-war  are  riding  at  anchor.  A low  balustrade  traverses  the 
picture  separating  this  high  dignitary  from  the  distant  sea-scape  ; the 
carpet,  upon  which  his  chair  is  placed,  is  an  Oriental  one. 

This  important  looking  person  is  dressed  in  his  state  robes,  a black 
toga  entirely  envelopes  him,  the  ruff  at  his  neck,  and  also  the  smaller 
ones  at  his  wrist,  are  stiff  and  closely  pleated.  His  head  is  covered  with 
a high  black  bonnet.  The  features  are  regular  and  have  a look  of  great 
acuteness  ; nose  aquiline,  eyebrows  dark  and  sharply  defined.  A bright 
light  falls  straight  upon  the  face,  the  rufis  are  darkened  by  blue  grey 
shades  and  reflections  of  light  are  cast  upon  the  folds  of  the  voluminous 
garment.  The  distant  harbour  is  lighted  by  the  rays  of  a setting  sun  ; 
the  cuirass,  in  the  foreground,  is  touched  with  sharp  and  strong 
reflections  of  light. 

He  has  every  appearance  of  a distinguished  man  ; aristocratic  and 
conscious  of  his  own  importance.  The  dark  tone  of  the  picture  is  very 
striking,  it  does  not  recall  to  our  mind  the  warm  bronze  of  Titian,  but 
the  studied  black  tones  of  Caravaggio  and  Guercino.  The  metallic  blue 
grey  of  the  shades  on  the  black  dress,  the  warm  effect  of  light  in  the 
background,  the  glittering  spots  on  the  cuirass,  and  the  colouring  of 
the  carpet  are  peculiarly  and  thoroughly  characteristic  of  van  Dyck. 
Face  and  hands  — with  their  long  round  fingers  and  tapering  ends  — 
are  painted  with  a firmness  and  softeness  almost  porcelain-like. 

On  the  edge  of  the  balustrade  we  read  the  following  : An0.  Sal. 
1626  AET  Suae  4.6.  This  date  is  by  no  means  void  of  importance  as  it 
is  the  only  absolute  certainty  we  have  that  van  Dyck  was  in  Genoa 
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until  then.  The  picture  shows  us  that  during  the  last  months  of  his 
sojourn  there  he  came  very  much  under  the  influence  of  those  Italian 
painters  who  introduced,  at  that  time,  the  black  school.  But  he 
remained  in  so  far  consistent  with  himself  that  he  never  omitted  the 
light  to  reflect  upon  the  prevailing  dark  shades,  in  a more  or  less  degree. 

Not  long  ago  this  painting  was  part  of  the  Valentin  Roussel 
collection.  It  was  acquired  by  the  Royal  Museum  of  Brussels  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  of  the  aforesaid  collection,  namely  in  June  1899.  It  has 
belonged  to  Charles  Scarisbrick  Esqre,  to  Thomas  Kibble  Esqre,  and 
to  M.  de  Potemkin.  It  was  taken  to  London  from  the  Balbi  Palace  in 
Genoa.  Up  to  quite  lately  it  was  known  as  Ambrose  Doria,  Doge  of 
Genoa,  but  the  researches  made  by  Prince  Doria  proved  that  the 
portrait  is  that  of  Giovanni  Vincenzio  Imperiale  of  whom  the  Doria 
family  possess  another  portrait  painted  by  van  Dyck  in  1625.  (1) 

Imperiale  was  a man  of  renown.  Not  only  did  he  belong  to  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  of  Italy  but  he  personally  distinguished 
himself  in  many  ways.  His  father  was  Doge  of  Genoa  in  1617  : The 
inscription  on  the  canvas  proves  him  to  have  been  born  in  i58o.  He  was 
the  Republic’s  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Philip  IV,  King  of  Spain. 
After  that  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  Genoese  fleet  and 
succeeded  in  freeing  the  coast  of  pirates.  He  became  very  popular  with 
his  fellow  citizens  chiefly  owing  to  his  having  embellished  his  native 
town,  in  fact  he  was  so  much  beloved  that  the  Senate,  fearing  lest  he 
might  take  entire  possession  of  the  Government,  sent  him  into  exile. 
When  living  in  foreign  countries  he  amused  himself  by  writing  poetry 
and  earned  a fair  reputation  as  poet.  At  last,  when  he  grew  older,  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  soil  and  died  in  1645. 

Canvas  82  by  5j  1/2  in. 

Royal  Museum,  Brussels. 


(1)  H.  Hymans.  Quelques  notes  sur  Antoine  Van  Dyck.  — Anvers,  1899,  p.  12. 
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Penelope  Wriothesley,  Baroness  Spencer. 

full  length  portrait  of  Penelope  Wriothesley,  Baroness 
Spencer.  She  stands  erect,  facing  the  spectator,  her  head 
turned  slightly  to  one  side.  With  the  left  hand  she 
touches  her  girdle,  the  right  arm  hangs  down,  the  hand 
slightly  grasping  the  folds  of  the  dress.  The  light  auburn 
hair  is  brushed  away  from  the  face  and  tied  at  the  back  with  a small 
knot  of  red  ribbon,  a few  stray  locks  have  escaped  and  are  playing  about 
on  the  white  brow.  A string  of  pearls  surround  the  throat.  The  dress  is 
of  pale  blue  satin  with  white  reflections,  cut  low  at  the  neck  with  a flat 
lace  collar,  a small  red  bow  on  the  bosom  and  a ribbon  of  the  same 
colour  around  the  waist.  The  background  is  architectural,  to  the  left 
we  see  a golden  brown  drapery  and  to  the  right  a vase  containing  vine 
leaves.  A small  King  Charles  spaniel  is  leaping  up  against  its  mistress 
in  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  canvas. 

The  face  of  the  Baroness  is  pale,  the  cheeks  round  and  the  eyes 
slightly  heavy.  The  harmony  of  colour,  the  quiet  subdued  tones  and  the 
abundant  reflections  of  light  make  it  a distinguished  picture.  The  whole 
figure  is  surrounded  by  a dull  soft  light,  by  mellow  and  somewhat 
faded  colours  and  it  stands  out  distinctly  against  a background  kept 
intentionally  in  various  shades  of  dark  brown.  This  work  gives  renewed 
evidences  of  van  Dyck’s  variety  of  style,  which  was  especially  noticeable 
during  his  English  period.  Now  and  then  he  goes  back  to  his  soft 
Italian  bronzy  tints,  as  for  instance  in  his  portrait  of  Lord  Verney ; then 
again  he  paints  in  sharper  contrasts  as  we  see  in  the  portrait  of  Edward 
Sackville  ; then  again  his  works  are  like  enamel,  with  glittering  colours, 
as  in  the  portraits  of  Lord  Falkland,  Colonel  Cavendish,  and  Lord 
Wharton.  At  other  times  he  is  bright  and  sparkling  as  we  see  in  the 
double  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; in  some 
pictures  he  works  almost  entirely  in  dark  browns,  we  have  a proof  of 
this  in  the  portrait  of  Arthur  Goodwin,  or  else  in  a dull  dim  brightness 
observable  in  the  picture  of  which  this  article  treats  ; but  whatever  the 
method,  it  is  always  harmonious,  always  beautiful,  either  by  reason  of 
the  choice  of  tints  or  by  the  distinction  of  his  sitters. 

Baroness  Spencer  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Wriothesley,  third 
Earl  of  Southampton  ; she  married  William  second  Baron  Spencer  of 
Wormleighton,  and  died  in  1667. 

This  portrait  was  painted  in  England  between  the  years  i632 
and  1641. 

Canvas  82  1/2  by  5o  1/4  in. 

Earl  Spencer,  Althorp. 
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Daedalus  and  Icarus. 


oth  the  figures  are  seen  three  quarter  length.  Icarus  is 
not  unlike  the  angels  that  van  Dyck  was  so  fond  of 
painting,  the  large  wings  that  rise  above  his  head 
contribute  considerably  to  this  resemblance.  The  whole 
upper  part  of  his  body  is  bare,  over  the  lower  part  is 
cast  a red  drapery  caught  around  the  waist  by  a narrow  band  of  blueish 
green.  His  golden  hair  curls  in  big  waves  all  over  his  head.  His  expres- 
sion is  at  once  serious  and  timid  as  if  half  afraid  to  undertake  this  aerial 
flight.  With  the  left  hand  he  holds  the  red  drapery  while  the  right  arm 
is  advanced  and  foreshortened.  His  thumb  and  forefinger  are  in  the 
position  of  a speaker  who  wishes  to  emphasize  his  words.  There  is  a 
strong  likeness  between  Icarus  and  the  artist  himself  when  in  his  youth, 
judging  at  least  by  his  portraits. 

Daedalus  is  a man  of  advanced  years,  his  skin  is  bronzed  by  age 
and  exposure  ; hair  dark  brown  and  showing  signs  of  baldness  and  his 
beard  long  and  bushy.  He  likewise  is  clothed  in  red,  the  right  arm  bare 
and  raised  with  index  finger  pointing  upward,  as  if  giving  his  son  the 
last  instructions  for  his  perilous  journey  ; the  left  hand  grasps  one  of  the 
wings,  the  other  one  being  already  attached.  One  wing  shows  the  white 
interior,  whilst  the  other  is  in  the  shade  and  reveals  only  the  blueish 
green  exterior. 

We  do  not  quite  gather  what  the  artist  wished  to  convey  by  this 
picture,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  his  desire  to  paint  the  fair  naked 
breast  of  a young  man,  a modern  Antinous,  and  as  was  his  custom,  to 
bring  into  contrast  the  idealized  beauty  of  youth  with  the  realistic 
bronzed  skin  and  more  marked  features  of  old  age. 

This  painting  appears  to  date  from  before  his  journey  to  Italy.  It 
has  the  firmness  of  colour  and  the  powers  of  light  which  characterize 
some  of  his  works  of  that  time,  as  for  instance  his  Crown  of  Thorns 
in  Berlin. 

Van  Dyck  painted  another  picture  on  this  subject  which  was  owned 
in  1819  by  John  Knight  Esqre,  and  engraved  in  black  by  Watts.  In 
this  painting  Icarus  is  represented  with  his  right  hand  on  his  father’s 
head. 
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Canvas  46  by  33  in. 
Earl  Spencer,  Ai.thorp. 


Christ  in  the  Tomb. 


o the  left  of  the  canvas  we  see  the  Virgin  Mary  leaning 
against  the  projecting  part  of  a rock,  her  arms  out- 
stretched as  if  imploring  help  and  her  eyes  are  red  with 
weeping.  She  is  gazing  up  into  Heaven  with  a look  of 
utter  despair.  The  body  of  Christ  lies  at  full  length  at 
her  feet,  the  head  resting  on  her  knee.  The  face  and  pose  are  more  those 
of  a man  who  sleeps  exhausted  by  suffering  and  fatigue.  The  right  arm 
is  pressed  against  the  side  of  the  body,  the  left  hand  is  raised  by 
St.  John  who  shows  it  to  an  angel,  hovering  behind  him,  pointing  to 
the  wound  with  one  finger.  The  angel’s  face  and  attitude  are  those  of 
love  and  pity.  There  is  a second  angel  in  the  picture  whose  face  is  hid 
by  a black  veil. 

It  is  a scene  of  profound  sorrow,  such  as  van  Dyck  delighted  in. 
The  hopeless  grief  on  the,  face  of  the  mother,  who  has  lost  the  most 
beloved  of  sons,  is  beautifully  portrayed.  She  is  calling  Heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  that  there  never  was  such  grief  as  hers.  The  face  of 
St.  John  speaks  eloquently  as  he  indicates  the  wound  of  his  dear  Lord, 
which  justifies  the  expression  of  dismay  on  the  face  of  the  angel  who  is 
bending  over  with  clasped  hands. 

The  colours  harmonize  with  the  emotion  of  the  mourners  and  with 
the  sympathy  that  the  painter  desired  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  his 
spectators.  Mary  is  clad  in  shades  of  grey,  her  hands  are  thin,  her  pale 
face  distorted  by  suffering  and  her  eyes  dim  with  tears,  she  is  indeed 
the  personification  of  the  agonized  sorrow  of  a loving  mother.  St.  John 
and  the  angels  are  in  a more  sombre  tone  and  are  placed  in  the  shade, 
contrasting  well  with  the  light  that  falls  upon  the  Virgin  and  Christ. 
The  latter  is  painted  in  lightish  grey  tones  with  brownish  shadows  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  lead  colour  tints  on  the  legs,  after 
the  manner  in  which  van  Dyck  generally  represented  the  dead  body  of 
the  Saviour.  Beneath  the  Holy  corpse  is  a white  cloth,  interspersed 
with  thin  lines  of  grey,  and  under  this  is  a drapery  of  pale  blue,  which 
partly  covers  the  Virgin,  dividing  the  mother’s  grey  garment  from  the 
ashy  colour  of  the  body,  and  allowing  the  latter  to  stand  out  in  its 
deathlike  whiteness.  There  is  a small  halo  around  the  sacred  head, 
which  shoots  out  in  bright  rays  of  light  making  the  hair  appear  darker. 
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The  blue  sky  is  edged  with  a bank  of  clouds  while  a vapour  rises,  like 
the  smoke  of  incense,  partly  concealing  one  of  the  angels.  The  group  of 
figures  to  the  right  has  undoubtedly  been  painted  in  sombre  colours 
to  throw  into  view  the  naked  body  of  the  Lord  and  the  crape  veil 
thrown  over  the  weeping  angel,  is  a sign  of  mourning. 

But  it  was  van  Dyck’s  style  to  avoid  too  much  sombreness  in  his 
sad  subjects.  His  darkness  and  dimness  are  never  heavy  or  oppressive, 
there  are  always  rays  of  light  to  cheer  the  heart  of  the  mourner. 
Although  the  head  of  St.  John  and  the  face  of  the  angel,  to  whom  he  is 
appealing,  are  in  the  shade  yet  a silvery  light  is  thrown  upon  them  and 
a golden  tint  upon  the  fair  hair  of  the  angel  whose  wings  we  see.  There 
are  no  bright  colours  to  attract  the  eye,-  no  brilliancy  of  tone  but  it  is 
all  in  a subdued  symphony  of  soft  shades  against  a semi-bright  back- 
ground. The  picture  touches  us  to  the  quick  and  we  feel  a deep  sorrow 
for  the  grieving  souls.  The  face  of  St.  John  is  strongly  characteristic  of 
van  Dyck,  a straight  nose,  keen  eyes  and  marked  eyebrows.  The 
Virgin’s  hands  are  indeed  those  of  the  master  ; long,  thin  with  tapering 
fingers. 

The  paint  in  this  picture  has  not  been  put  on  thickly,  in  some 
places  we  can  even  see  the  grain  of  the  canvas  beneath.  The  body  of 
Christ  and  the  sheet  upon  which  he  lies  are  more  abundantly  brushed 
in.  There  are  some  spots  where  the  paint  seems  to  have  been  rubbed 
off,  and  other  places  again  seem  to  have  been  retouched,  but  this  « wear 
and  tear  » has  not  detracted  from  the  beauty  of  the  picture  which  we 
consider  to  be  one  of  van  Dyck’s  masterpieces  amongst  his  religious 
subjects. 

Tradition  relates  that  part  of  this  picture  was  repainted  by 
Matthys  van  Bree  especially  as  regards  the  blue  sky.  Although  we  did 
not  attach  much  importance  to  this  supposition  we  could  not  imagine 
the  esteemed  professor  to  have  committed  such  a vandalism.  The 
matter  was  however  important  enough  to  make  some  investigation  and 
to  ascertain  what  foundation  there  could  be  for  such  a report. 

Although  there  are  no  obvious  signs  of  repainting  yet  there  are 
some  indications  of  retouching,  but  in  no  greater  degree  than  we  find 
in  many  old  pictures.  In  comparing  it  with  an  old  copy  in  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Antwerp,  — a copy  which  was  executed  no  doubt  at 
least  half  a century  before  van  Bree  was  Professor  of  the  Antwerp 
Academy  — we  find  that  the  shades  of  colour  and  the  similarity  of  the 
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two  blues,  (the  sky  and  the  drapery)  were  the  same  as  they  are  now, 
although  the  drapery  is  perhaps  dimmed  by  age,  or  by  the  rubbing  off 
of  the  outer  layer  of  paint.  This  copy  has  no  particular  value  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  proves  that  van  Bree  did  not  repaint  any  portion  of  the 
picture.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  travelling  notes  says  that  as  the 
colour  of  the  sky  and  the  drapery  of  the  Virgin  are  painted  in  the  same 
shade  of  blue  the  effect  is  not  a fortunate  one. 

There  are  no  doubt  others  who  were  also  irritated  at  this  repetition 
of  blues,  and  they  have  tried  to  explain  away  this  shortcoming  on 
the  part  of  the  great  painter,  by  suggesting  sacrilegious  restorations ; 
and  so  no  doubt  it  has  come  about  that  the  meddling  was  placed  at 
van  Bree’s  door. 

This  painting  was  ordered  by  Cesar  Alexander  Scaglia  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Chapel  of  the  « Seven  Sorrows  » in  the  church 
of  the  Recollets  in  Antwerp,  where  he  desired  to  be  buried.  We  do  not 
exactly  know  the  date  when  this  picture  was  painted  but  we  suppose 
it  to  have  been  done  at  the  time  when  Scaglia  took  up  his  residence 
in  our  country  after  his  roaming  Diplomatic  life,  probably  between  the 
years  1634  and  i635  when  he  resided  in  Brussels.  Van  Dyck  must  have 
painted  this  picture  about  the  same  time  that  he  painted  Scaglia’s 
portrait  which  will  be  found  on  one  of  the  following  pages  of  this  book. 

The  painting  was  taken  to  Paris  in  1794  and  came  back  to  Belgium 
in  i8i5.  It  has  been  engraved  by  Schelte  a Bolswert  and  by  Schiavonetti 
and  another  copy  we  find  in  the  Musee  Napoleon. 

Canvas  45  1/2  by  82  3/4  in. 

Museum  Antwerp.  N°  404. 
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The  Abbe  Scaglia. 


e stands  erect,  in  full  length,  facing  the  spectator  and 
leaning  on  the  base  of  a column  with  the  right  arm  ; the 
right  hand  is  hanging  down,  the  left  one  holding  up  the 
folds  of  the  long  robe.  He  is  entirely  enveloped  in 
ecclesiastical  black,  the  tabard  fastened  with  a row  of 
small  buttons  ; a thin  sash  around  the  waist ; collar  and  cuffs  limp.  To 
the  left  rises  a column,  to  the  right  we  see  a brown  curtain  with  red 
flowers  and  gold  reflections,  beneath  which  stands  a chair  almost 
invisible.  The  small  head  stands  out  well  against  the  brown  background. 
The  eyes,  set  deeply  in  their  sockets,  have,  owing  to  their  heavy  lids, 
a dreamy  look.  One  eyebrow  is  arched  the  other  slightly  raised.  The 
hair  is  black,  falling  loosely  over  the  forehead  and  down  into  the  neck  ; 
moustache  thin  and  turned  up,  small  imperial  and  a straight  and  well- 
formed  nose. 

Scaglia’s  attitude  is  very  dignified  and  calm,  perhaps  a trifle 
haughty,  his  firmly  closed  lips  betray  the  reserve  of  a diplomat.  His 
long  black  robe,  through  which  runs  reflections  of  grey,  falls  like  the 
toga  of  a Roman  Senator,  such  as  we  see  in  antique  statuary,  but  the 
folds  of  the  more  modern  toga-wearer  hang  more  gracefully  under 
the  able  brush  of  the  Flemish  painter.  His  hands  are  exceptionally 
thin  and  long,  even  for  van  Dyck  and  may  be  taken  as  a token  of  his 
noble  birth  ; his  small  oval  head,  with  the  calm,  half  veiled  look,  speaks 
of  sagacity  and  fatigue  brought  on  by  over  exertion  of  the  brain. 

In  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  there  were  two  copies  of  this  portrait  the 
one  belonging  to  Captain  Holford  (London)  the  other  to  the  Antwerp 
Museum.  The  first  was  characterized  by  its  warm  brown  tint  and  by 
the  care  with  which  the  head  and  hands  were  painted.  The  other  — 
which  is  a copy  of  the  above  — differed  only  in  the  tone  which  is  of  a 
blueish  grey  and  in  the  eyes  which  appear  rather  more  sleepy. 

The  Antwerp  copy  bears  the  following  inscription:  Cces.  Alexander 
Scaglia  ex  coinitib . Verrucce  Marchionib . Caluxii  Abbas  Staphardce.  et 
Mandanices  Legationum  et  rer.  gestar.  fama  inclihis  fratribus  pro 
ceterna  memoria  hoc  altar e erexit  Obiit  XXI  Maii  MDCXLI.  (Caesar 
Alexander  Scaglia,  of  the  House  of  the  Earls  of  Verruca  and  of  the 
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Marquesses  of  Calussi,  Abbot  of  Stapharda  and  Mandanice,  who  was 
celebrated  for  his  ambassades  and  for  his  deeds,  erected  this  altar  for 
the  Brotherhood.  He  died  21st  of  May  1641.)  Under  this  inscription 
we  see  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  deceased. 

For  several  years  Scaglia  served  under  Charles  Emanuel,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  afterwards  under  his  son  Victor- Amatus,  who  succeded  his 
father  in  i63o.  After  having  been  for  some  years  Ambassador  of  Spain 
at  the  Court  of  France  the  Duke  (his  master)  ordered  him  to  go  to 
England  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  assistance  of  King  Charles  I in  the 
conquering  of  Corsica.  This  was  in  1626.  In  1627  he  went  to  Brussels 
to  solicit  the  Infante’s  intervention  and  to  help  to  bring  about  a recon- 
ciliation between  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  his  cousin  Philip  IV  of  Spain. 
The  Duke  was  the  most  restless  man  of  his  time,  constantly  at  war  with 
his  neighbours  : at  one  time  the  ally  of  Spain  against  France,  at  another 
time  siding  with  France  against  Spain.  He  always  tried  to  be  friends 
with  the  nation  from  which  he  could  get  the  greatest  increase  of  terri- 
tory. His  policy  was  that  of  an  unscrupulous  time  server  trying  to  make 
his  way  either  through  the  victories  of  his  armies  or  by  political  intri- 
gues, often  by  means  of  both  at  the  same  time.  The  son  followed  in  his 
father’s  footsteps. 

Scaglia  was  not  unlike  his  ducal  master,  he  too  knew  how  to 
negociate  and  to  intrigue,  and  how  to  intrude  everywhere  where  benefit 
was  likely  to  be  obtained.  He  knew  no  other  law  and  had  no  other  aim 
in  life  than  the  desire  to  increase  his  influence  on  behalf  of  the  Duke, 
returning  again  and  again  to  the  point  of  attack,  neither  failure  nor 
rebuff  discouraged  him. 

From  1627  to  i632  he  was  continually  involved  in  the  most  intricate 
negociations  that  were  then  going  on  between  Spain,  England  and 
France.  Sometimes  the  plot  was  to  form  an  alliance  and  to  fight  in 
concert,  sometimes  it  was  to  obtain  a truce  or  to  make  peace.  We  alter- 
nately hear  of  Scaglia  at  the  Courts  of  Brussels,  London,  Paris,  Madrid 
and  Turin,  as  well  as  occasionally  in  Antwerp  or  in  any  other  towns. 
He  was  a man  who  loved  to  interfere  with  everybody  and  with  every- 
thing and  although  no  one  put  their  entire  confidence  in  him  he  always 
managed  to  compel  people  to  agree  with  him  in  the  end. 

In  January  i633  he  established  himself  in  Brussels  and  although 
he  retired  from  active  diplomatic  service  he  did  not  give  up  meddling- 
in  politics.  He  became  the  faithful  chronicler  of  all  that  took  place 
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in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  reporting  the  same  to  Philip  and  to  his 
Minister  Olivarez.  This  duty  he  fulfilled  till  his  death.  The  Spanish 
Court,  that  had  never  trusted  him  so  long  as  he  acted  on  behalf  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  now  gave  him  their  full  confidence.  Copies  of  the 
numerous  letters  that  he  wrote  to  Madrid  can  be  found  in  Brussels  in 
the  Governmental  Archives.  In  1637  he  quitted  Brussels,  starting  for 
Spain,  by  way  of  Dunkirk,  summoned  thither  by  the  King.  Having 
got  as  far  as  Antwerp  he  was  taken  ill  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
journey.  He  then  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Recollets 
where  he  remained  four  years,  in  fact  till  he  died.  He  never  ceased 
writing  to  the  Spanish  Court  keeping  them  well  informed  of  all  the 
political  events  of  the  North. 

Van  Dyck  may  have  met  Scaglia  in  Italy  between  1621  and  1626, 
or  in  Antwerp  between  1627  and  i632,  but  we  have  no  possitive  proof 
that  he  already  knew  him  then.  On  the  contrary  it  cannot  be  doubted 
for  a minute  that  he  met  the  diplomat  during  his  (van  Dyck)  sojourn 
in  Brussels,  in  1634-1 635,  when  he  most  likely  painted  his  portrait, 
(the  one  belonging  to  Captain  Holford),  as  well  as  Christ  in  the  Tomb. 
The  latter  Scaglia  presented  to  the  Church  of  the  Recollets,  where 
he  desired  to  be  buried,  decorating  thus  his  tomb  in  advance. 

The  portrait  of  Scaglia  which  belongs  to  the  Antwerp  Museum  is 
a faithful  copy  of  the  original  and  painted  by  one  of  van  Dyck’s  pupils. 
It  was  taken  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Recollets  at  the 
time  when  this  building  was  closed.  We  are  not  sure  which  one  of  these 
was  given  by  Scaglia  to  the  Church.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  ordered 
this  copy  to  be  made  himself,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  Chapel  where  he 
desired  to  be  buried  ; there  is  however  another  possibility,  though  less 
probable,  and  that  is  that  he  gave  the  original  by  van  Dyck  to  the 
monks  and  that  they  sold  it  and  replaced  it  by  one  of  less  value. 

This  picture  was  found  in  the  Chapel  at  the  time  that  the  Monas- 
tery was  finally  closed. 

Canvas  80  by  44  in. 

Collection  of  Capt.  Holford,  London. 

Canvas  75  1/2  by  44  1/2  in. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Antwerp. 
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Madame  Yinck. 


his  lady  is  represented  sitting  in  a chair  with  her  left 
hand  in  her  lap  holding  a bunch  of  roses,  while  the  right 
arm  hangs  over  the  arm  of  the  chair.  She  wears  a black 
silk  dress,  woven  in  a small  pattern  of  the  same  colour  ; 
the  stomacher  — in  those  days  the  most  costly  part  of  a 
lady’s  garment  — is  brocaded  in  gold  ; a lace  ruff  encircles  the  neck  and 
lace  cuffs  and  pearl  bracelets  ornament  the  wrists.  Around  the  waist 
hangs  a heavily  enamelled  chain.  A small  dog  sits  at  her  feet  partly  hid 
by  her  voluminous  skirts.  To  the  left  a column,  across  the  back  a 
crimson  curtain  and  the  distant  sky  is  traversed  by  a low  balustrade. 

The  model  is  seated  tranquilly.  The  rather  plain  type  of  face  does 
not  speak  of  an  intellectual  life.  It  is  a faithful  reproduction  of  a woman 
of  the  wealthy  class,  painted  in  bright  colours  — more  in  Rubens’ 
style  — and  without  that  elegance  that  van  Dyck  bestowed  on  his 
sitters  in  later  years.  The  face  has  a natural  freshness  but  does  not 
show  the  enamel-like  smoothness  that  we  see  in  the  master’s  more 
youthful  portraits  ; the  fingers,  neither  round  nor  thin,  are  strong.  The 
artist  has  shown  his  individuality  in  the  less  vigorous  tone  of  the  flesh, 
in  the  blue  sky  and  in  the  light  thrown  on  the  red  drapery. 

This  picture  is  a pendant  to  Mr.  Vinck’s  portrait  which  belongs  to 
Mr.  Frans  Schollaert  at  Leuven  and  came  from  the  van  der  Schrieck 
collection.  Both  portraits  were  formerly  in  the  same  collection,  when 
however  they  were  sold,  Mr.  van  der  Schrieck  acquired  the  husband’s 
portrait,  whilst  that  of  the  wife  was  bought  by  the  painter  Paelinck. 
The  father  of  the  present  owner  married  Mr.  Paelinck’s  widow  and 
thus  inherited  the  above  described  picture  together  with  the  painter’s 
entire  collection.  Both  these  portraits  were  painted  shortly  before 
van  Dyck  went  to  Italy.  The  name  of  Vinck  must  be  attributed  to 
tradition  for  we  cannot  find  any  historical  reason  to  prove  it  to  be  the 
true  one. 

Canvas  803/4  t>y  5o  1/4  in. 

M.  Paul  Dansette,  Brussels. 
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A man  with  a Sunflower. 

(Commonly  considered  to  be  the  portrait  of  the  Painter.) 


he  features  of  this  man  bear  a great  resemblance  to  those 
of  van  Dyck  himself,  although  the  picture  before  us 
represents  a man  with  dark  brown  hair,  whereas  van  Dyck 
was  fair.  This  is  a head  and  shoulders  portrait  seen  from 
the  side,  the  head  turned  three-quarters  round,  the 
right  eye  looks  straight  at  the  spectator.  The  thick  curly  hair  covers  the 
neck  and  ears,  the  ends  of  the  moustache  turn  upwards  and  a small 
imperial  is  worn.  The  left  of  the  face  is  in  deep  shadow,  while  a strong 
light  falls  upon  the  forehead.  The  man  wears  a red  jacket,  slashed  with 
white,  a tiny  edge  of  collar  shows  at  the  neck,  and  at  the  wrist  are 
linen  cuffs. 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a large  sunflower,  with  light  brown 
centre  and  dark  leaves  ; with  the  left  hand  he  toys  with  a thick  gold 
chain  which  hangs  over  his  shoulders  and  down  across  the  back. 

In  the  centre  background  we  see  a patch  of  dark  blue  sky  ; to  the 
right  are  heavy  clouds  and  a black  curtain  to  the  left,  hanging  down 
without  the  usual  folds. 

The  expression  on  the  man’s  face  is  one  of  self-satisfaction  ; the 
work  has  been  brushed  in  smoothly,  the  tones  are  quiet  in  colour, 
without  much  delicacy  and  without  any  great  effect  of  light.  It  was 
painted  in  England  after  i632.  According  to  us  the  portrait  does  not 
represent  van  Dyck,  (i) 

It  is  evidently  some  symbolical  meaning  which  we  fail  to  compre- 
hend. Possibly  the  sunflower  represents  the  King  and  the  gold  chain 
some  distinction  or  honour  received  from  him. 

Canvas  23  1/2  by  29  in. 

Duke  of  Westminster.  London. 


(1;  In  England  the  general  supposition  is  that  this  picture  represents  the  painter  himself.  Trans. 
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Christ  betrayed  by  Judas. 


his  scene  represents  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Trees  with 
spreading  branches  form  the  background  ; in  the  left  hand 
corner,  we  see  the  crescent  moon. 

Christ  stands  to  the  right  of  the  canvas  while  Judas 
approaches  near  enough  to  give  him  the  treacherous  kiss. 
With  tranquil  resignation  the  Saviour  contemplates  the  traitor  who 
would  sell  him.  Christ  wears  a long  green  garment  and  over  one  arm 
hangs  a red  drapery ; his  head  and  feet  are  bare.  Judas  is  a big  man, 
with  reddish  brown  hair  and  clothed  in  a mantle  of  dark  brown  with 
amber  tint.  Crowds  follow  the  betrayer  ; an  old  man  with  naked  sun- 
burnt body  brings  ropes  wherewith  to  tie  Christ ; another  lifts  the  cords 
above  the  Saviour’s  head,  hasty  to  seize  him.  In  the  centre  of  the  canvas 
a man  brandishes  on  a pole,  an  iron  basket,  containing  burning  coals. 
In  the  foreground  one  of  the  disciples,  dressed  in  light  green,  is  over- 
throwing one  of  the  barbarous  crowd.  On  Christ’s  other  side  a soldier, 
wearing  a helmet,  seizes  the  Saviour  in  a rough  manner. 

This  scene  was  no  doubt  selected  by  the  artist  as  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  the  effects,  on  a very  dark  night,  of  artificial  light ; 
this  light  is  thrown  upon  the  centre  figures  from  the  glare  of  the  fire 
held  over  their  heads.  It  is  a weird  scene.  The  style  of  the  painting  is 
not  unlike  Rubens  : big  men  ; strong  light ; bright  colours  handled 
broadly  and  powerfully.  Yet  it  has  also  van  Dyck’s  characteristic  soft 
grey-blue  sky  and  the  subdued  green  and  red  tones  of  the  garments  and 
draperies.  The  painting,  in  the  darker  parts,  is  very  smooth,  but  thick 
and  slightly  rough  in  the  lighter  centre  of  the  canvas. 

Van  Dyck  repeatedly  painted  this  subject;  it  was  one  that  touched 
his  sensibilities.  The  wicked  deed  of  the  traitor  and  the  resignation  of 
Christ,  when  suffering  the  greatest  of  all  sorrows,  stirred  within  him  a 
desire  to  interpret,  by  means  of  his  able  brush,  the  contrast  between  the 
lowest  of  men  and  the  noblest  of  victims. 

The  first  time  that  van  Dyck  painted  this  subject  was  when  he  was 
still  a pupil  under  Rubens  ; this  was  found  amongst  the  master’s 
possessions  when  he  died  and  was  bought  for  the  King  of  Spain  for 
1200  Guilders  (£  ioo).  It  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  Madrid  Museum. 
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It  corresponds  exactly  with  the  picture  we  are  now  describing.  Another 
Betrayal,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition,  belongs  to 
Lord  Methuen  ; the  paint  in  this  case  is  smoother  and  thinner  and  the 
effects  of  the  torch  light  less  striking ; it  differs  too  somewhat  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  figures  which  are  larger  than  life.  A fourth  canvas 
upon  this  same  subject  was  amongst  the  collection  of  Chevalier  Erard 
(in  i83o).  This  picture  differed  considerably  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
minor  figures.  And  there  is  yet  another  picture  by  van  Dyck  represen- 
ting this  event  in  the  life  of  Christ,  I mean  the  engraving  by  Peter 
Soutman  ; here  we  see  the  Lord  led  away  by  the  soldiers,  while  Judas 
stands  looking  on  showing  that  he  already  repents  of  his  crime. 

Van  Dyck  made  several  sketches  for  these  works  : the  Albertina 
collection  in  Vienna  possesses  a drawing  done  by  van  Dyck  himself,  in 
which  we  see  Christ  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers  who  are 
roughly  dragging  him  away.  In  this  sketch  Judas  is  approaching  the 
Saviour,  the  betrayal  kiss  is  not  yet  given.  This  however  has  been 
distinctly  rendered  in  a second  drawing  (Louvre)  but  in  which  the 
accessories  are  totally  different.  In  van  Dyck’s  sketch  book  — which  is 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  — there  is  an  other  drawing  of  the 
Betrayal,  rendered  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  one  we  here 
reproduce.  The  page  bears  the  name  of  Titian  ; it  might  have  been 
suggested  to  van  Dyck  by  seeing  a work  of  the  great  Italian  master  on 
this  theme.  And  yet  we  do  not  think  this  probable,  in  the  first  place  it 
is  not  known  that  Titian  ever  treated  this  subject  and  moreover  the 
various  pictures  by  van  Dyck  of  the  Betrayal,  were  without  doubt 
painted  before  he  went  to  Italy.  In  none  of  his  later  works  do  we  see 
such  dramatic  conception,  such  vehement  gestures,  such  activity  of 
motion,  and  such  a powerful  play  of  light. 

Canvas  55  by  44  in. 

Sir  Francis  Cook,  Bart.  Richmond 
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Philip,  Lord  Wharton. 


hilip,  Baron  Wharton,  stands  facing  the  spectator,  in 
three  quarter  length  ; in  the  left  hand  he  holds  a shep- 
herd’s staff.  He  is  clean  shaven  with  the  exception  of 
a faint  moustache,  expression  dreamy,  hair  bushy,  falling 
in  small  tufts  over  the  forehead  and  reaching  low  down 
at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Velvet  doublet  of  an  uncertain  shade  of  plum 
colour,  with  a sheen  of  green  and  white ; narrow  lace  collar ; amber 
lined  mantle  hanging  from  the  shoulder,  right  hand  on  hip.  The 
colour  and  tone  cast  upon  the  face  were  those  which  van  Dyck  rejoiced 
in  at  that  particular  period,  especially  when  painting  the  portraits  of 
young  cavaliers  : a sunny  pleasing  glow  without  the  least  idea  of 
harshness  or  glare.  The  painting  of  the  whole  is  enamel-like,  with  soft 
shadows  which  play  with  the  reflected  light  upon  the  garments  ; a thin 
haziness  subdues  the  whole  picture  ; in  the  background,  to  the  right, 
we  see  a green  curtain,  to  the  left  a warm  sky  with  a few  floating  clouds 
and  a rock  from  which  shoots  up  a tree. 

It  is  a delightful  picture  of  clear  yet  soft  refined  colours,  with  the 
noble  form  of  a well  made  man  as  centre  motive.  The  warm  light 
brings  out  the  golden  tints  in  the  amber  coloured  mantle  which 
predominate  and  impart  their  brilliancy  to  the  rest  of  the  canvas.  The 
colours,  although  bright,  are  harmonious,  and  the  reflection  of  light 
touches  many  points  with  a pleasant  glow.  The  figure,  standing  in  these 
pleasing  surroundings  and  dressed  so  richly  and  artistically,  is  like  a hero 
of  fairy  tales  or  a dweller  in  Elysian  fields,  not  merely  an  emblem  but 
the  personification  of  youth,  nobility  and  elegance. 

The  picture  bears  the  following  words  : Philip , Lord  JVharton 
i632,  about  ye  age  of  ig.  This  inscription  was  in  all  probability  added 
later.  This  date  would  appear  to  be  correct.  Philip  Wharton,  fourth 
Baron  of  that  name,  was  born  i6i3.  In  his  youth  he  was  reckoned  the 
handsomest  man  and  the  greatest  dandy  of  his  day.  He  was  known  for 
his  well-shaped  legs,  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  showing  them  off  in 
the  dance.  This  portrait  plainly  shows  his  vanity  as  well  as  his 
beauty.  It  is  suprising  that  he  did  not  suggest  to  van  Dyck  to  paint 
his  legs  too,  and  make  the  portrait  full  length.  And  yet  notwithstanding 
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his  courtly  manners  and  effeminate  appearance  he  was  an  opponent  of 
the  King  of  Cavaliers  and  a warm  supporter  and  faithful  friend  of 
Cromwell,  a ringleader  among  those  who  tried  to  suppress  the 
increasing  love  of  worldly  pleasures.  In  the  parliament  of  1640  he 
opposed  Lord  Strafford,  who  accused  him  of  being  an  inciter  to  the 
mutiny  in  the  army  and  threatened  to  shoot  him,  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  as  a mover  of  sedition.  He  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Lancashire  and  Buckinghamshire  and  leader  of  the  army  that  was  to 
re-conquer  Ireland.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill  against  the 
King’s  troops  but  was  opposed  to  the  beheading  of  Charles  I.  Although 
he  disagreed  with  Cromwell  in  many  points,  yet  he  always  remained 
the  best  of  friends  with  the  Great  Protector  and  on  the  most  friendly 
footing,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  one  time  there  was  a talk  of  a 
marriage  being  contracted  between  Henry,  Cromwell’s  son,  and  a 
daughter  of  Wharton’s. 

When  Charles  II  returned  to  England  it  was  said  that  Wharton 
welcomed  him,  although  in  Parliament  he  sided  with  the  opposition, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  kept  a prisoner  in  the  Tower  for 
eighteen  months  1676-7.  In  1688  he  was  one  of  the  warmest  supporters 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  England.  When 
in  1690  a law  was  passed  demanding  the  abdication  of  James  II  as  King, 
Wharton  refused  to  take  the  oath,  saying  : « I am  now  an  old  man, 
I have  taken  so  many  oaths  in  my  life,  I hope  God  will  forgive  me  for 
not  having  kept  them  all ; truly  they  are  more  than  I can  pretend  to 
remember  and  am  unwilling  to  charge  myself  with  more  at  the  end  of 
my  days  ».  He  died  in  1696. 

Van  Dyck  painted  several  members  of  Lord  Wharton’s  family. 
The  portrait  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  was  purchased  by 
Catherine  II,  Empress  of  Russia,  with  the  collection  of  Lord  Walpole, 
who  had  bought  it  from  the  Wharton  family. 

Canvas  52  by  40  in. 

The  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg. 
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Albert,  Count  of  Arenberg, 

Prince  of  Barbancon. 

ount  Arenberg  is  looking  at  the  spectator  from  over  the 
left  shoulder.  His  hair  falls  in  a heavy  mass  over  his 
shoulders,  he  wears  a small  beard  and  a turned  up 
moustache  ; around  his  neck  he  has  a limp  collar.  The 
light  shines  down  powerfully  upon  his  head  and  upon 
his  armour,  over  which  he  wears  a dull  red  sash.  The  background  is 
grey.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a strong  healthy  man,  with  rather  high  cheek 
bones  and  a florid  complexion. 

Albert  de  Ligne,  Prince  of  Barbangon  and  Arenberg  is  known  in 
history  as  Prince  of  Barbangon  ; a son  of  Robert  de  Ligne,  Count  of 
Arenberg,  who  took  the  title  of  Prince  of  Barbangon  in  1614.  Albert 
was  born  in  1600;  he  served  first  in  the  army  that  Philip  III,  King 
of  Spain,  sent  to  Bohemia  under  the  command  of  Bucquoy  to  aid 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II  against  the  protestants.  When  in  1622 
he  returned  to  the  Fatherland  he  served  under  Ambrose  Spinola. 
In  1625  he  was  made  General  and  chief  in  command  of  the  troops 
known  under  the  name  of  Ordonance  troops.  When  Frederic  Henry 
besieged  Bois-le-Duc  in  1629  he  was  sent  by  the  Infanta  Isabella  with 
an  army,  raised  at  his  own  expense,  to  the  assistance  of  that  garrison. 
This  command  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  from  him.  He  then 
joined  the  discontented  nobility  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry 
van  Bergh,  formed  a conspiracy  in  i632,  with  the  object  of  releasing 
the  Southern  Netherlands  from  the  tyranny  of  domination  of  the 
Spaniards  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  United  provinces  of  the  North 
and  of  France,  to  make  a free  State. 

Henry  van  Bergh  who  wanted,  with  the  help  of  the  Dutch  troops, 
to  chase  the  stranger  out  of  the  land,  went  over  to  the  camp  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ; the  conspiracy  died  out  and  Barbangon  swore  eternal 
fidelity  to  the  Infanta.  With  the  two  regiments,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  stood,  he  served  again  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of 
Aytona.  But  the  endeavours  to  stir  up  an  insurrection  amongst  the 
nobility  were  betrayed  and  in  1634  Barbangon  was  stopped  at  Hal  and 
taken  to  the  castle  at  Antwerp  as  a prisoner.  He  maintained  that  he 
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had  never  been  unfaithful  to  the  King  but  that  he  certainly  had 
complained  of  his  dismissal  in  1629.  The  trial  took  place  in  July  and 
August  1634  and  although  much  that  was  suspicious  was  discovered 
and  brought  up  against  him,  no  positive  fault  could  be  found.  He  was 
neither  condemned  nor  acquitted  and  on  the  24th  of  December  1642 
he  was  released.  He  applied  repeatedly  and  uselessly  to  the  King  and  to 
the  Governors  of  the  Provinces  to  have  his  innocence  publicly 
acknowledged  and  some  proof  given  him  that  he  was  restored  to  the 
King’s  favour  ; but  he  did  not  obtain  that  for  which  he  implored.  He 
was  kept  out  of  the  command  and  for  years  he  lived  in  partial  disgrace. 
However  in  i658  he  was  restored  to  Royal  favour  and  was  given  the 
command  of  the  Garrison  of  Ieperen  and  was  made  Lieutenant  General 
of  Artillery.  In  later  years  he  went  to  Spain  and  filled  the  post  of 
Councillor  in  the  war  office.  He  died  in  April  1674  at  Madrid  and  was 
buried  there  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Capucines. 

This  portrait,  judging  by  the  age  of  the  man,  must  have  been 
painted  during  the  last  years  that  Van  Dyck  spent  in  Antwerp  between 
i63o  and  i63i.  It  was  engraved  by  Schelte  a Bolswert  from  a painting 
in  grey  with  some  considerable  alterations.  In  the  engraving  the  Prince 
holds  a field  Marshal’s  baton  in  his  left  hand,  his  right  hand  rests 
lightly  on  his  chest ; he  wears  a drooping  lace  collar,  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  around  his  neck  and  a sash  about  his  waist.  Petrus  de 
Jode  made  a copy  of  Bolswert’s  copper  plate. 

In  the  van  Dyck  Exhibition  in  Antwerp  there  was  an  equestrian 
portrait  of  this  Prince,  belonging  to  Earl  Spencer  and  a watercolour  of 
the  same  belonging  to  Mr  J.  P.  Heseltine. 

Canvas  28  by  33  1/4  in. 

Duke  of  Arenberg,  Brussels. 
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Maria-Anna  Schotti. 


he  portrait  is  full  length  ; over  the  face  is  cast  a light 
brownish  shade,  the  dark  hair  is  brushed  back  ; the 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a healthy,  simple-minded, 
but  intelligent  burgher’s  wife.  She  is  dressed  in  a black 
silk  gown  with  yellow  stomacher  above  which  we  see  a 
square  of  fine  white  linen.  She  wears  a stiff  ruff  and  wide  lace  cuffs 
at  the  wrists.  Her  hands  are  crossed  in  front  of  her ; in  one  she 
holds  a white  handkerchief.  High  up,  in  the  background,  we  see  a 
reddish  purple  curtain,  to  the  left  a landscape  with  a cloudy  sky. 

This  lady  has  dressed  herself  in  her  most  costly  attire,  wishing  to 
appear  at  her  best,  but  her  attitude  is  stiff  and  studied  and  lacks  that 
grace  and  ease  belonging  to  a higher  grade  of  society. 

The  picture  is  painted  carefully  and  firmly.  It  was  probably  done 
after  van  Dyck’s  return  to  Antwerp  in  1627  or  perhaps  a year  later. 

The  name  of  Maria-Anna  Schotti  or  de  Schodt  is  given  to  this 
picture  because  it  is  supposed  to  represent  the  same  woman  whose 
portrait  hung  in  the  Cathedral  in  Brussels  in  the  last  century,  and  of 
which  Mensaert  writes  as  follows  : « As  you  enter  by  the  porch  and 
turn  to  the  left,  you  see  as  you  go  towards  the  Chapter,  the  grave  stone 
of  the  family  of  Maria-Anna  Schotti  or  Schotten,  above  which  hangs 
the  portrait  of  that  lady.  She  is  dressed  in  black,  in  the  Spanish  fashion, 
with  broad  ruff  and  her  hands  are  clasped  before  her.  It  is  one  of  van 
Dyck’s  master-pieces  and  although  the  picture  is  cracked  and  dirty,  it 
remains  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Art  fanciers.  » 

Canvas  71  by  46  in. 

Messrs  Lawrie  & Co.  London. 
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A Syndic. 


e has  allowed  his  heavy  body  to  sink  down  into  the 
depths  of  an  easy  chair.  He  looks  sideways  at  the 
spectator  ; his  attitude  is  not  altogether  undignified,  nor 
is  he  wanting  in  intellect  judging  by  the  look  in  his  eye. 
He  is  dressed  in  black  with  a limp,  carelessly  adjusted, 
collar  and  white  cuffs.  His  arms  rest  upon  the  arms  of  the  chair,  in  the 
left  hand  he  holds  a roll  of  paper.  On  his  head  a small  black  skull 
cap  which  is  pushed  up  high  off  the  forehead.  The  face  is  full  blooded, 
yet  with  lighter  patches  in  places  ; hair  and  beard  white.  The  painting 
is  extremely  soft,  the  flesh  tints  most  natural.  The  paint  is  put  on  in 
strokes,  not  in  a smooth  enamel  fashion,  but  thick  and  kneaded  ; the 
shades  are  dark  and  yet  tender.  In  the  background,  to  the  left,  hangs  a 
curtain,  to  the  right  you  see  a blue  sky,  a peep  of  landscape  and  a 
column. 

For  a long  time  this  painting  was  ascribed  to  Jordaens,  and  indeed 
at  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  such  must  be  the  case  from  the  heavy  build 
of  the  sitter  and  from  the  realism  of  the  whole.  It  was  however 
recognised  as  a van  Dyck  by  Bode  in  the  Auction  Rothan  (Paris  1890) 
in  which  it  was  placed.  There  is  still  a dispute  going  on  as  to  which  of 
these  masters  it  must  be  ascribed.  We  maintain  that  it  is  a van  Dyck, 
for  Jordaens  never  painted  so  clearly  and  so  softly.  Now  comes  the 
question  as  to  when  it  was  painted.  At  first  we  considered  it  to  have 
been  done  after  van  Dyck’s  return  from  Italy,  because  of  its  highly 
finished  style,  but  upon  a closer  examination  it  appeared  to  us  as  a 
master  piece  from  before  the  Italian  journey.  The  big  hands,  the  florid 
complexion,  the  leaden  sky  are  all  tokens  of  that  period  when  he  painted 
the  portrait  of  Madame  Vinck  which  was  one  of  the  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition. 

Canvas  46  by  38  in. 

Madame  Edouard  Andre,  Paris. 
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36. 


Genevieve  cTUrfe,  Duchesse  de  Croy. 


een  only  to  the  knee  she  sits  in  a red  velvet  armchair, 
looking  at  the  spectator.  Her  right  hand  toys  with  the 
necklace  which  hangs  over  her  bosom.  The  Duchess 
looks  straight  out  of  the  picture ; her  lips  are  closed 
indicating  determination  of  character  ; the  nose  long  and 
the  bridge  uneven  ; a broad  forehead  ; a chin  narrow  and  pointed  ; 
eyebrows  sharply  outlined  and  the  hair  fair.  The  features  are  not 
irregular  but  decidedly  cold.  She  wears  a black  silk  dress  cut  open  at 
the  neck,  with  wide  lace  ruff  standing  away  at  the  back,  lace  cuffs  with 
frills,  and  five  rows  of  pearls  around  each  wrist.  In  the  background 
hangs  a red  drapery.  The  fingers  of  the  Duchess  are  thoroughly  those 
of  van  Dyck  : long,  thin  and  tapering.  It  is  a stately  portrait,  decidedly 
cold  and  stiff  and  on  the  whole  not  very  attractive.  In  the  left  hand 
corner  you  will  read  the  following,  placed  there  at  a later  date  : La 
Duchesse  de  Croay.  The  picture  must  have  been  painted  between  1627 
and  1 632. 

At  the  Exhibition  there  was  a second  portrait  of  Genevieve  d’Urfe, 
belonging  to  Consul  Weber,  in  Hamburg,  and  several  more  portraits 
of  this  lady  exist.  Without  being  exactly  a master-piece  the  one  owned 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  The  Pinacotheck 
in  Munich  likewise  possesses  a portrait  of  this  Duchess  of  Croy,  it  is 
full  length  and  considered  to  be  a pendant  to  that  of  her  husband. 
Van  Dyck  has  also  made  a picture  of  the  Duchess  in  grisaille 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  only  difference  between  that 
and  the  one  owned  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  is  the  size,  the  former 
showing  the  lady  only  to  just  below  the  waist,  and  the  hand  that  hangs 
down  is  invisible.  The  chair  too  is  not  seen,  making  it  hard  to  say 
whether  she  is  sitting  or  standing.  From  the  picture  in  grisaille 
Petrus  de  Jode  made  his  engraving  which  appears  in  the  Iconography. 

Genevieve  d’Urfe  was  the  daughter  of  Jacques,  Count  d’Urfe  and 
sister  of  Honore,  the  well-known  author  of  l’Astree,  the  oldest  of  French 
novels.  She  was  one  of  Marie  de  Medici’s  ladies-in-waiting.  Tallemant 
des  Reaux  (1)  says  she  was  fascinating  and  spirituelle.  She  delighted  in 


(1)  Historiettes,  IV,  192. 
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playing  comedy  and  often  acted  with  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Henry  IV. 
She  had  many  admirers  and  much  evil  was  said  of  her. 

When  Charles  Alexander,  Duke  of  Croy,  and  Marquis  of  Havre 
appeared  at  the  Court  of  France  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  married  her 
and  took  her  to  Brussels.  This  marriage  took  place  in  1617  when  she 
was  only  twenty  years  old.  In  1624  her  husband  was  shot  and  soon 
after  that  evil  report  and  gossip  spread  abroad  again  in  regard  to  the 
Duchess  ; and  she  was  accused  of  being  not  altogether  innocent  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  People  maintained  that  the  Marquis  Spinola 
was  in  love  with  her  and  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
death  of  the  Duke  in  order  to  marry  her  himself.  This  marriage 
however  never  took  place  because  Spinola  was  recalled  to  Spain.  From 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Charles  Alexander  of  Croy  it  is  evident  that 
van  Dyck  painted  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  before  he  went 
to  Italy.  These  portraits  are  in  the  Pinacotheck  in  Munich. 

Genevieve  d’Urfe  married  secretly  in  i63o,  the  Knight  of  Madly, 
her  man  of  business.  The  marriage  was  kept  secret  until  after  her  death, 
as  she  wished  to  retain  her  rank  and  title  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Canvas  44  1/2  by  35  1/2  in. 

Marquis  of  Lothian,  Newbattle  Abbey. 
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The  Earl  of  Arundel  and  his  Grandson. 


hree  quarter  figures  ; the  Earl  stands  bareheaded  looking 
towards  the  spectator,  clad  in  armour  above  which  is 
worn  a broad  white  collar,  in  his  right  hand  a Field 
Marshal’s  baton,  the  left  resting  upon  the  shoulder  of  his 
grandson  who  is  dressed  in  red.  To  the  left,  in  the  back- 
ground, we  see  a landscape  : a rock  with  a very  small  peep  of  blue  sky; 
to  the  right  a black  curtain  with  golden  embroideries.  The  Earl  is 
perhaps  5o  years  old,  his  hair  is  turning  grey  and  his  face  is  bronzed 
by  exposure  ; the  position  is  stiff  and  imperious  yet  showing  a protec- 
tive love  for  his  grandson.  The  boy  gazes  up  towards  his  grandparent 
with  tender  dreamy  eyes.  The  contrast  between  youth  and  age,  between 
innocency  and  importance,  between  simplicity  and  experience,  is  tou- 
chingly represented.  It  is  a picture  in  warm  soft  tints  of  a browny  hue. 
The  figure  of  the  noble  statesman  comes  out  forcibly  against  the  dark 
background,  showing  up  the  bright  reflections  on  face  and  armour, 
touched  by  the  rays  of  some  distant  light,  the  darker  portions  reflecting 
back  a red  shade  which  is  cast  upon  them  from  the  dark  draperies  at 
the  back.  In  the  right  lower  corner  of  the  canvas  the  darkness  is  again 
broken  by  the  figure  of  the  boy.  The  small  white  face,  crowned  with 
fair  hair,  and  the  white  paper  he  holds  in  the  right  hand,  are  soft  bright 
spots  which  contrast  in  a decided  yet  mellow  way  with  the  surrounding 
darkness. 

Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England 
under  James  I and  Charles  I was  the  celebrated  patron  of  Arts  and 
Letters  and  collector  of  antiquities,  and  owner  of  the  famous  collection 
known  as  the  Arundel  Marbles.  He  was  born  in  i586.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  in  1642  he  left  English  shores  and  eventually  died  in 
Padua  in  1646.  This  portrait  was  most  likely  painted  in  i636. 

The  noble  Earl  was  a friend  and  benefactor  to  the  Antwerp  painter. 
He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  van  Dyck  to  England  in  1620  as  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  the  early  pages  of  this  work.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  one  of  the  many  portraits  of  Arundel  painted  by  van  Dyck, 
was  done  during  the  first  visit  that  the  painter  paid  to  England. 

Another  portrait  of  the  Earl  sitting  in  an  armchair,  holding  a 
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scroll  in  the  right  hand  and  a medallion  in  the  left,  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland.  There  is  a third  portrait  belonging  to  Lord  Arundel,  a 
fourth  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (oval)  and  a fifth  to  A.  J.  Robarts  Esq  re. 
Van  Dyck  painted  also  Thomas  Howard  and  his  wife,  Alathea  Talbot, 
on  one  canvas.  Two  copies  exist  of  this  double  portrait,  the  one  is  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Arundel,  the  other  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

The  child  represented  in  this  picture,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is 
the  Earl’s  grandson,  Henry  Howard,  sixth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  born  in 
1628,  died  in  1684.  He  must  have  been  seven  or  eight  years  old  at  the 
time  which  would  of  itself  prove  that  this  picture  was  painted  as  near 
as  possible  in  i636. 

Canvas  5y  by  47  in. 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  Arundel  Castle. 
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Mount  Calvary. 


hrist  hangs  between  the  two  malefactors.  He  is  dead. 
His  head  has  dropped  upon  his  left  shoulder.  The 
malefactor  to  the  right  is  trying  to  free  himself  from  his 
terrible  position,  one  arm  he  has  succeeded  in  releasing, 
the  other  is  bleeding  at  the  wrist.  The  malefactor  to  the 
left  is  hanging  quietly  upon  the  cross  to  which  he  is  fastened.  Both 
these  crosses  are  bent  sideways,  as  if  swayed  by  the  struggling  efforts 
of  the  dying  men.  In  the  centre  Mary  Magdalene  kneels,  her  head 
resting  on  the  sacred  feet  of  the  Saviour,  and  with  her  arms  she  embraces 
the  cross.  To  the  right  of  her  stands  the  Virgin  with  outstretched  arms 
gazing  in  sorrow  upon  her  son.  Behind  her  we  see  St.  John  ; his  eyes, 
red  with  weeping,  are  turned  towards  the  sacred  figure  on  the  cross. 
To  the  left  stands  one  of  the  executioners,  his  body  partly  naked ; in  one 
hand  he  holds  a stick,  with  the  other  he  points  to  Christ.  To  the 
extreme  left  we  see  a soldier  on  horseback,  on  his  head  he  wears  a 
helmet  and  about  his  body  a dark  red  drapery.  In  the  centre  of  the 
background  two  men  gaze  in  astonishment  at  their  crucified  Lord. 

This  picture  is  not  unlike  Mount  Calvary  by  Rubens  in  the 
Antwerp  Museum,  but  the  tones  of  colouring  are  more  subdued  and 
quiet.  Instead  of  that  whiteness  of  flesh  wherewith  Rubens  has  clothed 
the  Saviour,  van  Dyck  has  chosen  grey  tints  to  be  cast  over  the  dead 
body  allowing  only  one  bright  streak  to  fall  upon  the  chest.  The  bodies 
are  not  powerful  nor  fleshy  and  the  colours  throughout  the  canvas  are 
quiet  and  subdued.  The  Virgin  wears  a black  garment  over  which  is 
thrown  a dark  mantle  with  grey  green  reflections.  The  man  holding  the 
stick  has  very  bronzed  skin,  the  white  cloth  over  one  side  of  his  body 
makes  a striking  contrast.  The  soldier  to  the  left  and  St.  John  to  the 
right  are  both  clothed  in  dark  red,  dimmed  and  dulled.  The  figures  in 
the  centre  background  are  of  a light  tone  yet  without  any  bright 
reflections.  The  atmosphere  is  of  a blue  grey  tint  pierced  by  rays 
of  warm  light. 

It  is  a tragic  yet  calm  scene,  it  lacks  that  intense  suffering  we  see 
in  the  same  subject  by  Rubens.  Van  Dyck’s  Virgin  has  a quiet 
expression.  The  figures  and  detail  of  the  picture  are  well  balanced,  well 
arranged,  more  with  serious  thought  and  exactness  than  with  intensity 
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of  feeling.  The  figures  look  healthy  and  we  might  add  more  ornamental 
than  muscular.  The  colours,  too,  are  more  forced  than  natural,  and 
although  the  ugly  grey  tones  of  the  malefactors  and  the  dark  skin  of 
the  man  with  the  stick  differ  in  tint  and  tone  from  the  white  skin  of  the 
Saviour  and  of  Mary  Magdalene  there  are  no  very  great  contrasting 
effects.  But  the  calmly  suffering  Christ  is  certainly  a touching  and 
striking  contrast  to  the  struggling  thief  on  the  right.  Christ  and  the  two 
Marys  are  finely  drawn  figures  and  so  is  that  of  the  man  with  the  stick. 
The  grey  tone  cast  over  the  whole  gives  the  picture  an  intense  look  of 
sadness  and  yet  it  does  not  make  a very  deep  impression  and  might 
almost  be  called  decorative. 

Van  Dyck  received  the  order  to  paint  this  picture  from  Jan 
van  der  Laen,  Seignior  of  Schrieck  and  Grootloo,  who  gave  him  two 
thousand  guilders  (£  166.  i3.  4.)  and  presented  it  to  the  Church  of  the 
Minorites  in  Malines.  The  exact  date  when  this  picture  was  painted  is 
not  known  but  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  between  1627  and  i632. 
It  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  the  commissaries  of  the  French  Republic 
in  1794.  In  i8i5  it  was  brought  back  and  the  following  year  it  was 
given  by  King  William  I to  the  Church  at  Malines.  It  was  engraved  by 
Schelte  a Bolswert. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  considered  this  picture  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  van  Dyck’s  works,  especially  in  regard  to  the  truth  and 
richness  of  the  drawing  and  the  well  planned  arrangement  of  the 
figures.  He  went  even  further  and  said  that  he  considered  it  the  finest 
painting  in  the  whole  world.  According  to  him  van  Dyck  possessed  the 
genius  of  a great  historical  painter  and  would  have  brought  this  talent 
to  a state  of  great  perfection  had  not  portrait  painting  led  him  into  a 
different  path.  This  was  said  in  1781.  It  is  true  that  since  then  the 
painting  has  had  to  submit  to  many  restorations,  each  one  being  no 
doubt  worse  than  the  other. 

Canvas  i53  1/2  by  76  in. 

Church  of  St.  Rombout,  Malines 
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The  three  eldest  Children  of  Charles  I. 


n a room,  in  which  we  see  as  centre  background  a dark 
brocaded  curtain,  to  the  left  a grey  column  and  to  the 
right  a patch  of  lighter  wall,  stand  the  Royal  children 
on  a Persian  carpet  of  dark  shades.  To  the  left  stands 
the  future  Charles  II,  the  right  arm  leaning  against  the 
base  of  the  column  ; his  auburn  hair  is  cut  straight  across  the  forehead 
and  hangs  down  at  the  back  over  the  neck  and  ears.  He  is  dressed  in 
amber  coloured  silk,  wears  a wide  lace  collar  in  points,  the  sleeves  of 
his  jacket  are  slashed  with  white  and  around  his  waist  is  a band  of 
pleated  ribbon.  The  little  Duke  of  York,  who  holds  Prince  Charles’ 
hand,  is  dressed  in  a white  frock  with  crimson  velvet  sleeves  upon  which 
are  cross  bars  of  white  ribbon.  On  his  head  a close  fitting  lace  cap  from 
beneath  which  appear  a few  stray  locks  of  fair  hair.  Princess  Mary,  to 
the  right,  stands  with  hands  crossed  over  her  girdle.  She  wears  a white 
lace  frock  with  blue  velvet  train  and  sleeves,  the  latter  slashed  with 
white,  deep  lace  frills  at  the  elbow,  wide  lace  collar  and  necklet  of  large 
pearls.  The  hair,  ornamented  with  small  roses,  shows  tiny  waves  on 
the  forehead  and  hangs  down  in  spiral  curls  over  the  ears. 

The  children  stand  in  easy  attitudes  ; Princess  Mary  with  a some- 
what frightened  look,  Prince  Charles  without  the  slightest  appearance 
of  timidity.  He  is  right  royal  in  his  coloured  dress  making  a happy 
contrast  to  the  white  frocks  of  the  others.  The  tone  of  the  picture  is  soft 
and  harmonious,  but  it  must  yield  in  superiority  to  the  one  in  the  Turin 
Museum,  which  was  painted  about  a year  earlier.  And  yet  the  golden 
tints,  which  contrast  so  agreeably  with  the  silvery  sheen,  make  this 
picture  very  pleasing. 

On  the  column  we  read  the  following  : Regis  Magn/e  Britannle 
proles.  Princeps  Carolus  natus  29  Maii  i63o.  Jacobus  dux 
EbORACENSIS  NATUS  14  OCTOB.  l633  ET  FILIA  PRINCEPS  MARIA  NATA 
4 Nov.  i63i,  and  lower  down:  Ant.  van  Dijck  Anno  D1  i635. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  therefore  born  on  the  29th  of  May  i63o. 
Princess  Mary  on  the  4th  of  November  i63i  and  the  second  son  of 
Charles  and  Henrietta  Marie  on  the  14th  of  October  i633.  The  picture 
was  painted  in  i635. 
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It  was  executed  for  Charles  I and  has  always  remained  in  the 
Royal  family  of  England.  There  exists  a copy  in  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
which  emanated  from  van  Dyck’s  studio,  and  one  in  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  ; also  others  in  less  celebrated  Art-collections. 
The  first  sketch  for  this  picture,  with  a few  alterations,  hangs  in  the 
Louvre  and  a second  in  the  Gallery  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

Let  us,  in  a few  words,  recall  the  history  of  these  Royal  children. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sent  abroad. 
After  the  beheading  of  his  father  he  tried  to  assert  his  rights  to  the 
throne  and  attemped  in  i65i  an  invasion  of  Scotland.  He  was  defeated 
by  Cromwell  at  Worcester,  fled  to  France  and  from  there  to  Cologne. 
In  1660  he  was  reinstated  by  General  Monk.  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
February  i685.  His  reign  was  one  of  the  saddest  that  England  ever 
knew.  Although  fickle  by  nature  he  was  not  wanting  in  intellect  but 
lacked  activity  and  will-power.  He  cramped  the  freedom  at  home  and 
caused  England  to  be  humiliated  abroad. 

Princess  Mary  married  William  II  Prince  of  Orange.  Van  Dyck 
painted  her  with  her  youthful  bridegroom  on  one  canvas.  (National 
Museum  Amsterdam.)  She  was  the  mother  of  William  III  who  married 
his  cousin  Mary,  daughter  of  James  II,  and  who  later  became  King 
of  England. 

The  young  Duke  of  York  followed  his  brother  Charles  II  as  King 
under  the  name  of  James  II.  He  spent  his  youth  in  France  where  he 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  When  his  brother  ascended  the 
throne  he  returned  to  his  native  soil.  Once  King  himself  he  favoured 
those  who  were  of  his  faith  and  tried  to  give  them  equal  rights  with  the 
Anglicans.  This  caused  a revolution  in  1688.  William  of  Orange  went 
over  to  England  and  was  proclaimed  King  on  the  23rd  of  February 
1689.  James  II  fled  to  France  and  tried,  with  the  aid  of  Louis  XIV,  to 
drive  his  son-in-law  out  of  England.  He  was  defeated  and  retired  to 
France  where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  September  1701. 

Canvas  bi  by  59  in. 

Windsor  Castle. 
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St.  Martin  sharing  his  mantle  with  a beggar. 


n equestrian  picture  of  St.  Martin.  His  grey  horse,  with 
arched  neck,  paws  the  ground  impatiently.  The  Saint 
wears  a coat  of  mail  and  a cuirass,  amaranth  coloured 
hose,  grey  boots,  and  a black  hat  with  long  grey  plume. 
Over  his  left  shoulder  hangs  a scarlet  mantle  which  he 
is  in  the  act  of  cutting  in  two  with  his  long  sword.  On  his  right  rides 
his  servant,  mounted  on  a brown  horse  ; to  the  left  sit  two  beggars  on 
the  ground.  The  naked  back  of  one  is  turned  towards  the  spectator,  the 
other,  a cripple,  is  kneeling,  his  naked  body  wrapped  loosely  in  a grey 
garment  and  his  head  tied  up  in  a white  cloth. 

The  blue  sky  of  the  background  is  dotted  with  silvery  clouds  ; to 
the  right  we  see  a column  and  a pilaster  around  which  ivy  clings  and 
in  the  foreground,  to  the  left,  a strawberry  plant  with  a few  ripe 
berries. 

It  is  the  spring  time,  not  only  of  the  year,  but  in  the  life  of  the 
painter  and  all  nature  rejoices  with  him.  The  bright  tones  of  the 
heavenly  blue,  the  silvery  clouds,  the  Saint’s  crimson  mantle,  the 
reflections  on  the  bright  steel  armour,  the  soft  grey  of  the  horse  and 
the  subdued  tints  upon  the  beggars  are  all,  as  it  were,  rejoicing  at  the 
brightness  of  their  surroundings.  The  young  Saint  has  not  a stern  look, 
his  youthful  figure  is  graceful  and  his  bearing  distinguished.  A frank 
and  pleasing  light  overspreads  the  whole  scene  and  makes  the  figures 
stand  out  sharply  against  the  clear  atmosphere  ; there  are  no  great 
contrasts,  no  sharp  outlines  ; the  air  has  a bright  yet  cool  aspect,  and, 
as  already  suggested,  tells  of  spring  and  of  summer  yet  to  come. 

This  picture  was  undoubtedly  painted  before  van  Dyck  went  to 
Italy  for  it  speaks  plainly  of  the  influence  of  Rubens.  The  visible 
muscle  and  sinew  on  the  naked  back  of  the  beggar,  and  the  grey  blue 
tones  are  all  decidedly  of  the  Rubens  type,  that  is  to  say  Rubens  in  his 
early  days  from  1610  to  i6i5,  for  he  (Rubens)  had  already  abandoned 
this  style  when  this  picture  was  painted  by  van  Dyck  in  1621  or  1622. 
That  it  was  painted  in  Antwerp,  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
master,  is  proved  from  the  fact  of  the  two  horses  represented,  — the 
grey  and  the  blazed  — being  the  identical  animals  that  served  Rubens 
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so  often  as  models  and  were  no  doubt  kept  in  his  stables.  The  beggar, 
with  the  white  cloth  on  his  head,  is  copied  from  Raphael’s  Healing 
the  Cripples  which  was  one  of  the  Cartoons  for  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  Imperial  Museum  in  Vienna  possesses  an  old  copy  of  this 
picture  of  St.  Martin.  In  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  there  was  a sketch 
of  it  belonging  to  Captain  Holford.  But  the  difference  is  great.  The 
horse  is  white,  the  young  Saint  wears  a red  cap  and  he  is  not  accom- 
panied by  his  servant.  A naked  beggar  is  rising  from  the  ground  on 
the  right  hand  side,  besides  which  we  see  a young  woman  with  two 
children  and  an  old  man.  In  the  middle-distance  a man  is  riding  who 
wears  an  Hungarian  cap,  and  there  is  also  an  armour  bearer  with  a 
steel  helmet.  The  blue  sky  is  hid  by  the  confused  architectural  back- 
ground wherein  we  define  a fluted  column,  a step,  a gateway  and  a 
tower  in  the  distance.  The  sketch  is  painted  with  a steady  hand  and 
brushed  in  broadly,  but  of  course  the  figures  and  detail  have  not  that 
elegance  that  we  see  in  the  finished  canvas. 

In  the  Rubens  room  in  Windsor  Castle  you  will  find  another 
canvas  by  van  Dyck  of  this  same  subject,  but  treated  differently.  This 
picture  is  even  more  Rubens-like.  It  was  probably  painted  a year  or 
two  earlier  than  the  one  at  Saventhem  and  of  course  before  he  undertook 
the  Italian  journey. 

Everyone  knows  the  legend  attached  to  this  picture  (here  reprodu- 
ced.) On  his  way  to  Italy  van  Dyck  passed  through  the  village  of 
Saventhem  near  Brussels  ; here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a young 
peasant  girl  with  whom  he  fell  deeply  in  love.  He  remained  there  a 
long  time  and  painted  this  picture  of  St.  Martin,  when  Rubens, 
hearing  of  this  long  delay,  went  to  Saventhem  and  urged  him  to 
continue  his  journey.  The  legend  is  only  a legend  you  may  be  sure,  but 
this  does  not  help  to  clear  up  the  history  of  the  picture. 

There  is  yet  another  story  connected  with  St.  Martin;  it  rests  upon 
an  oath  — taken  before  a certain  Notary  Gansemanns  at  Cortenberg  in 
the  year  1739  — of  Frans  Ferdinand  van  Ophem  in  which  he  swore 
that  he  had  often  heard  his  father  say  that  the  picture  of  St.  Martm 
had  been  painted  in  their  house  in  Saventhem,  in  or  about  the  year  1629, 
and  that  the  artist  was  courting  his  father’s  sister  Isabella  van  Ophem 
at  the  time  and  moreover  that  van  Dyck  had  given  the  painting  to  the 
Parish  Church  out  of  love  for  his  sweetheart.  This  story,  however 
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plausible  it  may  seem,  has  as  little  reason  for  belief  as  the  legend.  It 
gives  the  picture  as  having  been  painted  in  1629  and  although  we 
accepted  this  date  formerly  we  cannot  now  after  more  closely  studying 
the  works  of  van  Dyck  and  examining  the  picture  at  the  Exhibition  in 
a better  light.  We  are  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  painted  at  any 
other  time  than  before  the  trip  to  Italy.  As  regards  the  love  story, 
Isabella  van  Ophem  did  not  die  till  1701,  therefore  unless  we  would 
wish  to  make  her  a centenarian  she  was  probably  not  born,  or  at  least 
but  an  infant,  when  van  Dyck  started  upon  his  journey  to  Italy 
in  1621. 

What  is  most  likely  is  that  van  Dyck  got  the  order  to  paint 
SI.  Martin  and  the  Beggar  from  Ferdinand  de  Boisschot  who,  in  the 
year  1621,  was  made  Baron  of  Saventhem  and  perhaps  wishing  to  do 
honour  to  the  church  of  the  village  from  whence  he  derived  his  name 
ordered  this  canvas  to  be  painted.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
van  Dyck  visited  Saventhem  in  connection  with  this  order  and  the 
village  folk,  proud  no  doubt  to  have  the  great  artist  in  their  midst, 
added  to  and  embroidered  upon  any  harmless  little  gossip  that  might 
have  been  current  at  the  time.  We  know  that  van  Dyck  was  acquainted 
with  de  Boisschot  for  he  had  painted  the  portrait  of  his  wife,  Maria 
(^amudio,  as  already  stated  in  these  pages. 

Canvas  68  by  64  in. 

Parish  Church  at  Saventhem. 
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Charles  I seen  from  three  different  aspects. 


n this  canvas  we  get  three  different  aspects  of  Charles  I. 
The  figure  is  seen  to  just  below  the  bust.  The  middle 
view  is  full  face,  to  the  left  in  profile  and  to  the  right 
three  quarters  turned.  The  face  is  rather  sallow,  the 
pointed  beard  and  the  moustache  are  very  fair.  The 
hair,  which  is  worn  long,  is  decidedly  dark,  bordering  upon  black  ; on 
the  right  side  it  is  brushed  back  over  the  ear,  on  the  left  it  falls  down 
on  the  shoulders.  The  forehead  is  broad,  the  eyebrows  thick  but  beau- 
tifully pencilled.  The  oval  face  runs  down  into  a sharp  point.  In  the 
profile  we  notice  that  the  forehead  recedes.  The  eyes,  with  their  heavy 
lids,  are  dreamy  and  extremely  aristocratic. 

This  picture  was  painted  to  send  to  Bernini  in  Rome,  to  serve  as 
model  for  a marble  bust.  Instead  of  simply  making  correct  outlines 
and  thinking  only  of  the  likeness,  van  Dyck  made  a regular  finished 
picture  of  his  three  fold  head.  He  painted  the  King  in  three  different 
colours  ; to  the  left  he  is  in  black,  in  the  centre  in  red,  and  to  the  right 
in  a sort  of  mallow  brown.  In  each  case  he  wears  the  wide  lace  collar 
and  the  broad  blue  riband  of  the  Garter  with  the  St.  George  Medallion 
attached  and  the  Star  embroidered  on  the  left  sleeve.  The  right  sleeve 
is  slashed  showing  the  fine  white  linen  beneath.  With  one  hand  he 
touches  the  riband,  the  other  hand,  which  is  very  much  en  evidence,  is 
holding  a portion  of  his  garment  against  his  breast.  A subdued  cloudy 
sky  forms  the  background. 

The  picture  is  painted  in  soft  touches  and  with  great  care,  the 
colours  are  tender  with  the  exception  of  the  middle  bust  where  the  red 
dress  stands  out  in  a decided  glow  of  light.  The  hand,  to  the  right  of 
the  canvas,  is  exquisitely  painted.  The  features  of  the  King  are  not 
particularly  regular  but  they  make  a pleasant  impression.  Taking  it  as 
a whole  it  is  a splendid  piece  of  work. 

It  was  painted  in  1637  and  sent  away  immediately  to  the  sculptor 
in  Rome  who  completed  the  bust,  in  marble,  in  i638,  when  it  was  sent 
to  the  King  who,  as  well  as  the  Queen,  was  very  satisfied  with  it.  After 
the  beheading  of  Charles  it  was  sold,  but  it  came  back  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  in  later  years.  It  was  then  placed  in  Whitehall,  where 
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it  remained  till  1697  when  it  was  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  a fire 
which  occurred  in  that  building  ; but  it  may  have  been  stolen,  which  is 
more  probable.  Nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of  it  since. 

The  family  Bernini  in  Rome  kept  the  painting  till  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  when  it  was  bought  by  an  Englishman  and  brought  back 
to  London  in  the  year  1796.  It  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  various 
Art-lovers,  until  the  last  owner  parted  with  it  to  King  George  IV,  in 
1822,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas,  the  price  he  had  given  for 
it  himself. 

There  certainly  does  not  exist  a better  portrait  of  Charles  than  this 
one  and  we  may  add  that  no  artist  ever  took  more  pains  to  get  a better 
and  more  faithful  likeness,  which  indeed  was  required  as  it  had  to  serve 
as  model  for  the  sculptor.  It  was  not  only  the  face  and  features  of  the 
King,  for  we  can  trace  in  the  portrait  the  inner  life  of  the  unhappy 
monarch  ; we  see  his  gentle  loving  character,  his  attachment  to  wife 
and  children,  his  interest  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  his  highly  developed 
taste  for  all  that  was  beautiful  ; what  he  lacked  was  firmness  in  his 
political  statesmanship,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  unworthy 
favourites  and  he  followed  the  whims  and  fancies  of  the  moment, 
disregarding  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong.  He  was  an  incapable  ruler 
whose  fickleness  was  fatal  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  country. 
We  see  the  softness  of  his  character  and  the  instability  of  his  will  in  the 
dreamy  eyes,  and  the  receding  forehead  tells  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
mind  for  so  exalted  a position.  His  general  appearance  shows  refine- 
ment of  taste,  courtliness  of  manner  and  an  almost  feminine  fondness 
for  finery.  Had  his  life  been  cast  in  a lower  sphere  he  might  have  been 
a happy  man  and  capable  of  making  others  happy  ; but  owing  to  his 
rank  and  position,  and  to  the  times  wherein  he  lived,  his  incapacities 
and  shortcomings  raised  of  necessity  the  storm  which  not  only  wrecked 
his  kingdom  but  cost  him  his  life. 

Canvas  32  by  40  in. 

Windsor  Castle. 
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Thomas  Killigrew  the  Actor  and 
Thomas  Carew  the  Poet. 


wo  three  quarter  figures,  dressed  in  black  slashed  with 
white  and  seated  in  brown  leather  chairs.  Killigrew  leans 
with  his  elbow  upon  the  base  of  a broken  column  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  background.  He  rests  his  head 
on  his  left  hand  and  looks  at  the  spectator  in  a dreamy 
fashion.  His  fair  hair  is  parted  on  one  side  and  hangs  low  over  his 
forehead  ; his  nose  is  finely  chiselled,  his  eyes  are  brown  and  he  wears 
a small  moustache.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a scroll  upon  which  we 
can  discern  two  antique  statues,  the  one  enveloped  in  a toga,  the  other 
standing  on  a pedestal. 

Carew,  sitting  to  the  right,  with  his  back  to  the  spectator,  is  seen 
in  profile  ; his  dark  bushy  hair  surrounds  his  face  in  a thick  mass 
and  falls  over  his  neck.  His  nose  is  long  and  slightly  tipped  at  the 
point,  he  also  wears  a small  moustache,  but  his  face  is  less  serious  than 
that  of  his  companion.  He  is  holding  a paper  in  his  left  hand  to  which 
he  points  with  his  right. 

To  the  left  in  the  background,  hangs  a tapestry,  a pale  red  ground 
with  gold  flowers,  to  the  right  are  sultry  clouds,  centre  architectural. 
Near  Killigrew’s  elbow,  on  a portion  of  the  column,  we  read  A. 
van  Dyck  i638. 

A soft  harmony  of  subdued  light  reigns  over  the  whole  picture. 
Light  red,  brown,  blue,  black  and  white  are  suggested  from  time  to 
time  yet  never  appear  in  distinct  tones.  All  the  colours  blend  exquisitely 
together.  There  are  no  extremes  of  light  nor  are  there  any  strongly 
marked  shadows.  It  is  dimness  without  gloominess.  As  in  the  figures 
there  is  no  particular  animation,  even  so  is  there  no  glare  in  the 
atmosphere  ; and  the  drawing  is  distinct  without  being  sharply  outlined. 
The  picture  is  a harmony  of  dreamy  individuals  and  mellow  twilight. 

Killigrew  was  a comedian  and  playwright,  born  in  1612  he  was 
made  one  of  the  Pages-in-Waiting  to  the  King  in  i633.  In  the  course 
of  the  civil  war  he  fled  to  the  continent  and  acted  as  agent  for  Charles  II 
during  the  latter’s  exile.  After  the  restoration  of  the  young  monarch  he 
again  entered  the  Royal  service  as  Groom-of-the- Bedchamber.  For  a 
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time  he  filled  the  post  of  Comedian  to  the  Royal  Household  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  jester  of  former  days.  His  jokes  and  mimicry 
lound  favour  with  the  pleasure  loving  King. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  second  figure  is  Thomas  Carew. 
He  who  bore  that  name  was  born  in  1595.  His  connection  with 
Killigrew  arose  simply  from  the  fact  of  his  having  written  some  verses 
suggested  by  a quarrel  — originated  through  jealousy  — between 
Killigrew  and  Cecilia  Crofts  his  affianced  wife.  When  eventually  these 
two  were  married  Carew  wrote  a second  poem  in  honour  of  the  event. 
The  man  to  the  right  having  a sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand  led  to  the 
supposition  that  he  was  a man  of  letters  and  so  it  was  surmised  that 
he  was  Thomas  Carew  the  poet  and  friend  of  Killegrew. 

Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said  that  Carew  died  in  the  early 
months  of  i638  (end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April)  which  according 
to  English  custom  of  those  days,  would  be  considered  to  fall  in  the 
previous  year,  therefore  in  1637.  According  to  this  reckoning  he  must 
have  been  dead  when  van  Dyck  dated  the  picture.  And  moreover  as  he 
was  born  in  1598,  he  would  have  been  forty  years  old  in  i638  which 
certainly  does  not  tally  with  his  looks.  It  is  more  likely  that  these  men 
were  brothers,  or  closely  related  for  van  Dyck  generally  painted  blood 
relations  on  his  double  canvases.  That  the  young  man  to  the  left  is 
Killegrew  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  for  there  exist  many  of  his 
portraits  all  of  which  resemble  this  one  by  van  Dyck,  but  it  so  happens 
that  there  is  no  known  portrait  of  Carew. 

This  picture  was  bought  by  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  XVIII  century  from  a certain  Mr  Bagnols,  who  was 
by  way  of  procuring  works  of  art  for  the  Prince.  A sketch  of  this 
picture,  supposed  to  be  the  handiwork  of  van  Dyck  himself,  was  sold 
for  £ 4.18.0.  at  Christie’s  in  1782. 

This  picture  has  never  been  engraved.  (1) 

Canvas  5 1 by  55  1/2  in. 

Windsor  Castle. 


(1)  Ernest  Law.  Van  Dyck’s  pictures  at  Windsor , page  78. 
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Silenus  supported  by  a Faun  and  a Bacchante. 


ilenus  grown  dizzy  with  drink  would  fall  to  the  ground 
but  for  the  support  he  gets  from  the  figures  in  the  back- 
ground ; in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a jug  from  which  the 
wine  is  spilling.  He  is  naked  save  for  the  red  drapery  to 
the  right  and  left  of  him.  His  hair  and  beard  are  grey. 
The  Faun  at  the  back,  who  is  supporting  him,  wears  a wreath  of  leaves 
around  his  head  and  stretches  out  his  neck  to  reach  a young  Bacchante, 
with  cymbals,  whom  he  is  trying  to  kiss.  But  little  is  seen  of  these  two  ; 
the  Bacchante  wears  a drapery  of  an  uncertain  dark  shade  over  her  left 
shoulder,  excepting  for  this  her  body  is  naked.  In  the  lower  corner  to 
the  left  we  see  a bunch  of  grapes.  Background  dark. 

The  grouping  of  the  figures — after  the  manner  of  the  Silenus  subjects 
by  Rubens — suggests  to  our  minds  an  antique  bas-relief,  with  however 
more  freedom  of  action  than  the  ancients  gave  to  their  figures.  That 
van  Dyck  followed  his  great  master  in  the  portraying  of  this  subject  is 
not  to  be  doubted  for  a moment.  Notwithstanding  the  heaviness  of 
the  centre  figure  it  is  full  of  graceful  curves,  and  the  loving  couple  at 
the  back  are  well  posed.  The  whole  forms  a scene  from  the  coarse  and 
material  part  of  man’s  life,  ably  and  powerfully  portrayed.  But  above 
all  it  is  a picture  abounding  in  light  and  colour.  The  figures  stand  out 
in  dazzling  brightness  against  the  dark  background.  The  aged  head  of 
Silenus  receives  the  full  rays  of  the  warm  light  on  one  side,  making  his 
grey  hair  appear  almost  white,  soon  however  these  rays  are  lost  in  the 
shadows  that  play  about  among  the  curls  in  the  beard,  leaving  the  face 
in  complete  darkness.  The  left  shoulder  is  touched  by  the  full  glare,  as 
also  are  portions  of  the  left  arm.  Lower  down  on  the  stomach  these 
bright  reflections  die  away  only  to  reappear  again  in  spots  of  light  on 
the  folds  of  the  red  drapery,  vanishing  finally  into  the  darkness  beyond. 

The  profile  of  Silenus  is  distinctly  defined  against  the  red  of  the 
drapery  which  in  its  turn  sends  its  warm  glow  over  the  face  and  neck 
and  into  the  creases  of  the  fat  body.  In  fact  the  entire  figure  is  bathed 
in  lights  and  shades  which  vie  with  each  other  in  producing  harmonious 
tones  ; nowhere  are  the  rays  of  light  broad,  excepting  perhaps  upon  the 
red  drapery  to  the  left. 
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In  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  the  harmony  is  in  half  tones.  The 
golden  light,  with  its  rosy  reflections,  plays  upon  the  wine  jug,  upon 
the  grapes,  upon  a mysterious  hairy  limb  (of  Silenus  we  presume)  till 
it  dies  away  step  by  step  and  is  lost  in  the  surrounding  shadows. 

Behind  Silenus  we  see  the  other  figures  in  half  shades  of  glowing 
brown  ; he,  bronzed  but  with  bright  reflections  on  arm  and  ear  ; she, 
pink  skinned,  the  light  playing  hide  and  seek  among  the  locks  of  her 
flaxen  hair.  The  whole  is  a battle  between  light  and  shade,  between 
warmth  and  transparency,  bathed  in  tones  of  gold  and  crimson. 

The  influence  of  Italy  is  plainly  visible,  it  is  the  sunlight  of  the 
south  ; the  Bacchante  is  a Venetian,  and  yet  the  painting  is  through  and 
through  Flemish  and  suggests  to  our  minds  Rubens,  directly  after  his 
return  to  the  Fatherland,  and  the  probable  influence  he  will  have  had 
upon  our  artist.  The  tone  of  this  picture  is  too  warm  for  van  Dyck  to 
have  painted  it  before  his  trip  to  Italy.  It  must  have  been  done  either 
in  the  south  or  immediately  after  his  return.  By  reason  of  the 
Flemish-Rubens  character,  which  speaks  so  plainly  from  the  canvas, 
we  judge  it  to  have  been  painted  in  Antwerp  soon  after  his 
(van  Dyck’s)  return  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 

It  was  purchased  in  1827  for  1200  francs  at  the  Vinck-d’Orp  sale 
in  Brussels,  for  the  Museum  of  that  town.  Upon  a former  occasion,  in 
1814,  it  was  sold  at  the  Vinck  de  Wessel  sale  in  Antwerp. 

This  picture  was  not  engraved  in  van  Dyck’s  day.  Another  Baccha- 
nalian picture,  representing  the  intoxicated  Silenus  surrounded  by  five 
figures,  was  engraved  by  Schelte  a Bolswert  from  a picture  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery. 

Canvas  52  1/2  by  42  3/4  in. 

Royal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Brussels. 
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A Lady  and  Child* 


he  mother  sits  in  an  armchair  holding  her  child  on  her 
knee.  At  the  back  there  is  a small  peep  of  landscape  ; to 
the  right  a column  and  to  the  left  a dark  red  drapery. 
Excepting  for  these  few  spots  of  colour  and  the  streak  of 
light  from  the  distant  sky  the  background  is  dark. 

The  lady  wears  a black  dress  and  a gold  embroidered  stomacher,  a 
large  ruff  around  her  neck,  a close  fitting  gold  coif  at  the  back  of  the 
head  — which  is  however  scarcely  visible  — lace  cuffs  and  a heavy 
gold  bracelet  set  with  precious  stones.  The  raised  corners  of  the  mouth 
show  the  indication  of  a smile  and  there  is  a twinkle  in  the  eye  as  she 
looks  at  the  spectator.  Her  hair  is  brushed  back  smoothly  from  off  the 
forehead  ; her  small  oval  face  is  pale  but  warmed  by  an  even  light 
which  overspreads  it,  the  left  hand  rests  upon  one  knee,  with  the  other 
she  holds  the  child,  an  animated  little  creature  looking  as  if  it  was 
surprised  at  something  it  sees  and  for  which  it  stretches  out  its  hand. 
It  is  clothed  in  a frock  of  amaranth  colour,  lace  ruff  and  cuffs  and  it 
wears  a felt  hat  with  blue  feather. 

This  is  a carefully  painted  picture,  the  dark  background  forms  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  white  face  of  the  woman,  making  the  transparent 
skin  appear  almost  as  if  illumined  from  within. 

The^child  — full  of  life  — is  painted  with  that  truth  to  nature 
which  characterizes  the  little  folks  of  van  Dyck.  It  is  an  interesting 
group,  beautifully  painted  and  posed  without  the  least  attempt  at 
arrangement  or  studied  effect. 

Canvas  5o  by  41  in. 

Earl  Brownlow.  Ashridge. 
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Lucius  Cary,  Viscount  Falkland. 


head  and  shoulders  portrait  of  a young  nobleman  in  the 
early  twenties  : hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  hanging 
down  over  the  shoulders,  in  thick  waves  ; small  mous- 
tache, grave  eyes  which  betray  a serious  view  of  life, 
and  level  eyebrows.  Dress  : a black  doublet  much  slash- 
ed showing  the  fine  jwhite  linen  beneath,  and  a deep  lace  collar.  The 
background  is  of  a warm  brown  tint.  As  he  stands  there  he  is  a fine 
specimen  of  the  English  race,  such  as  many  of  van  Dyck’s  models 
were.  The  painting  is  carefully  executed,  it  looks  almost  like  enamel 
without  falling  the  least  into  a porcelain  coldness. 

Falkland  was  born  at  Burford,  either  at  the  end  of  1609  or  in  the 
beginning  of  1610  ; this  portrait  must  have  been  painted  in  i632  or  i633. 
He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Cary  — who  was  made  Viscount  Falkland 
in  1620  — he  studied  in  Dublin,  where  he  spent  the  most  of  his  youth. 
When  he  returned  to  England  in  1629  he  settled  down  on  one  of  his 
estates  and  took  up  the  study  of  classics  and  theology.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  i633.  His  property,  which  was  situated  near  Oxford, 
became  almost  like  a University  as  Falkland  kept  open  house  and 
welcomed  all  men  of  science  and  learning  who  in  their  turn  greatly 
enjoyed  passing  some  little  time  with  a man  who  was  himself  a 
philosopher.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he  wrote  a book  of  verse  and 
a treatise  on  religion  « A Discourse  of  Infallibility,  » these  were 
however  not  published  until  after  his  death. 

In  1639  he  took  arms  under  the  Earl  of  Essex  against  the  Scotch. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  returned  for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
In  the  long  Parliament  he  defended  Lord  Strafford  and  declared 
himself  strongly  against  the  presumption  of  the  Anglican  Bishops.  He 
showed  himself  at  all  times  the  defender  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
opinion  against  the  church’s  tyranny. 

Although  he  did  not  play  a very  big  role  in  politics  yet  his  influence 
was  so  great  that  the  King  made  him  Secretary  of  State  in  January 
1642.  The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  grieved  him  so  bitterly  that  he 
courted  death  on  the  battlefield  and  found  it  too  on  the  20th  of 
September  1643  at  the  battle  of  Newbury. 
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Lord  Falkland  was  painted  a second  time  by  van  Dyck,  in  which 
portrait  the  Viscount  is  seen  to  just  below  the  knee.  This  picture 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  There  is  yet  another  at  jWardour, 
in  the  collection  of  Lord  Arundel.  Judging  by  Falkland’s  appearance, 
in  the  larger  portrait,  it  must  have  been  painted  at  least  five  years 
later  than  the  one  reproduced  in  these  pages. 

Canvas  28  by  23  in. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  London. 
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Colonel  Charles  Cavendish. 


young  man  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  without  beard 
or  moustache,  but  with  a quantity  of  thick  brown  hair 
which  falls  to  the  shoulders.  The  face  is  like  a ripe  peach 
with  the  bloom  of  youth  upon  the  cheek  ; the  eyes  brown, 
a well  chiselled  nose,  small  mouth  and  pointed  chin. 
It  is  a fine  head,  expression  perhaps  a little  dreamy  but  decidedly 
distinguished,  the  finest  type  of  youth  that  one  can  imagine.  He  wears 
a black  doublet  slashed  with  white  and  a big  lace  collar  which  mounts 
high  up  on  the  neck  and  falls  over  the  shoulders. 

It  is  painted  very  carefully  with  enamel-like  smoothness,  yet 
without  studied  effect ; the  head  has  a soft  velvety  appearance  against 
the  grey  background.  You  would  imagine  this  to  be  the  twin  picture 
of  the  preceding  one,  excepting  that  Cavendish’s  face  is  fresher  of  tint 
from  the  fact  of  his  being  younger  than  Lord  Falkland. 

Charles  Cavendish  was  born  on  the  20th  of  May  1620.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  William,  Earl  of  Devonshire.  In  i638  he  started  on  his 
travels  accompanied  by  a tutor,  visiting  Egypt  and  Turkey.  In 
May  1641  he  returned  and  served  a year  in  the  Netherlands  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  took  service  under 
the  banner  of  the  King.  At  Edgehill  he  distinguished  himself  so  much 
that  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Soon  afterwards  the  King  gave  him  permission  to  levy  a regiment  of 
cavalry  in  the  North  ; he  proved  himself  such  a good  soldier  that  he  got 
the  command  of  the  armed  forces  of  Nottingham  and  Lincolnshire, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  On  the  23th  of  March  1643  he  took  Grantham, 
on  the  nth  of  April  he  defeated  Hotham  at  Ancaster  and  on  the  2nd  of 
Julyh  e seized  Burton-on-Trent,  but  in  his  efforts  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  the  besiegers  of  Gainsborough  he  was  beaten  by  Cromwell  and  killed 
by  James  Berry  a Lieutenant  Captain  in  Cromwell’s  army. 

Judging  by  the  apparent  age  of  the  sitter  this  portrait  must  have 
been  painted  either  in  i636  or  1637. 

Canvas  27  1/2  by  22  1/2  in. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  London. 
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James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle. 


e stands  full  length  near  a column,  which  fills  the  entire 
left  side  of  the  canvas  and  is  sharply  outlined  against  a 
clear  sky,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  right  side, 
H beneath  which  we  see  a landscape.  He  may  be  about 
fifty  years  old,  is  dressed  in  black  with  the  exception  of 
the  stockings  which  are  of  a greyish  green  and  the  right  hand  gauntlet 
which  is  light  grey.  Bare  headed,  his  long  auburn  hair  falls  upon 
his  shoulders,  a lace  collar  fastened  high  around  the  throat,  his  doublet 
is  slashed  on  the  sleeve  showing  the  linen  beneath.  The  right  arm 
hangs  down  straight,  the  left  is  hidden  by  the  mantle.  On  his  sallow 
countenance  we  discern  no  emotion  ; he  is  completely  in  repose.  The 
attitude  although  stiff  is  elegant ; the  colours  cold  with  something 
sharp  in  the  lighter  parts.  It  is  the  perfect  portrayal  of  a serious  man 
who  is  both  dignified  and  retiring. 

James  Hay  was  born  at  Pitscorthy  in  Scotland,  received  his 
education  in  France  and  was  one  of  the  Scotchmen  whom  James  I 
summoned  to  the  Court  in  London  when  he  united  the  crowns  and 
kingdoms,  in  i6o3.  The  King  overwhelmed  James  Hay  with  favours  and 
trusted  him  with  his  most  important  missions.  He  was  first  created 
Baron,  then  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  then  became  Lord 
Hay  of  Sawley,  later  Viscount  Doncaster,  and  finally,  on  the  3cth  ol 
September  1622,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  and  took  the  title  of 
Carlisle.  In  1616  he  was  charged  with  the  asking  of  the  hand  in 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Christine,  daughter  of  Henry  IV,  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  1619  he  was  sent  to  Germany  to  support  Frederic 
Count  palatine,  son-in-law  of  James  I,  who  soon  afterwards  was  made 
King  of  Bohemia.  In  1621  or  1622  he  was  sent  to  France  to  persuade 
Louis  XIII  to  conclude  peace  with  his  Huguenot  subjects.  In  1623 
he  was  charged  with  the  commission  to  prevent  the  Prince  of  Wales 
from  being  molested  on  his  journey  through  France  to  Madrid.  Again 
he  was  charged  with  an  errand  to  France  in  1628  namely  to  prevent 
Richelieu  from  executing  his  scheme  against  the  Protestants. 

Carlisle  met  Rubens  in  1629  in  the  course  of  his  diplomatic 
embassies  at  the  Court  of  King  Charles  I and  found  in  him  a great  ally 
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to  the  accomplishing  of  his  mission,  the  declaration  of  peace  between 
England  and  Spain  and  the  continuation  of  the  war  with  France,  which 
was  waging  a war  of  extermination  against  the  Protestants.  In 
opposition  to  him  was  the  side  that  wished  peace  with  all  countries  even 
with  France.  When  this  party  came  into  power  he  ceased  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics  and  died  in  March  i636. 

He  was  well  known  in  London  for  his  liberality  and  hospitality 
and  for  the  luxurious  way  in  which  he  lived.  He  spent  over  400,000 
pounds  sterling  which  he  had  received  from  the  Royal  Purse  and  when 
he  died  he  was  80.000  pounds  in  debt,  at  least  so  it  was  said.  But  he 
also  left  the  name  of  a well-bred  and  highly  educated  man,  a perfect 
courtier,  with  a great  deal  of  sound  common  sense  but  lacking  the  gift 
of  a great  statesman. 

Van  Dyck  painted  this  portrait  when  Carlisle  was  already  middle 
aged,  in  fact  shortly  before  he  died  in  i636.  James  Hay  married,  as 
second  wife,  Lucy  Percy,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, one  of  the  most  celebrated  women  of  her  day,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty,  for  her  animation,  and  for  the  important  role  she  played  in 
politics.  Van  Dyck  painted  her  more  than  once.  One  of  her  portraits  is 
in  Windsor  Castle,  another,  which  was  engraved  by  Gunst,  belonged  at 
one  time  to  Lord  Wharton,  and  a third,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Colonel  Egremont  Wyndham,  was  engraved  by  Lombart  for  his 
« Series  of  English  Countesses.  » 

Canvas  80  1/2  by  5o. 

Viscount  Cobham,  Hagley. 
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Sir  Edmund  Yerney. 


e is  represented  in  armour  to  just  below  the  knee.  His 
fair  hair  falls  about  his  face  and  neck  in  a curly  mass, 
the  expression  is  supercilious  and  stern  ; the  fingers  are 
round  and  tapering  like  those  of  a woman.  He  leans 
against  a pedestal.  In  the  right  hand  he  holds  a baton, 
the  left  hand  rests  on  his  helmet  which  is  placed  on  a table  beside  him. 
To  the  left  in  the  background  we  see  a dark  patch  of  wall,  to  the  right 
a cloudy  sky  with  gleams  of  blue. 

The  attitude  is  calm  and  dignified,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
wooden.  The  figure  is  enveloped  in  a soft  warm  southerly  light  with 
strong  reflections  and  shadows.  The  face  is  sallow  and  brownish  of 
tint,  the  cuirass  and  helmet  throw  out  powerful  rays  and  catch  the 
light  in  bright  spots.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  painted  in  the 
artist’s  English  style  for  it  has  a decidedly  Italian  look. 

Sir  Edmund  Verney  was  the  second  son  of  the  father  who  bore  the 
same  name.  He  was  born  in  1590,  travelled  in  the  Netherlands,  France, 
and  in  Italy,  and  after  his  return  was  dispatched  to  Madrid  to  Lord 
Digby,  who  was  the  English  Ambassador  there.  In  i6i3  he  was 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Madrid  in  1623.  In  1626  he  was  made  Knight  Marshal  and  although 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  reformed  doctrine  he  remained  faithful  and 
stuck  to  Charles  through  thick  and  thin.  He  was  standard-bearer  to 
the  King  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  In  the  battle  of  Edgehill  he 
carried  the  banner  into  the  midst  of  the  Puritan  ranks,  hoping  to  be 
followed  by  the  soldiers  of  his  party.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
enemy  who  offered  him  his  life  if  he  would  relinquish  the  flag.  His 
answer  was  that  his  life  was  his  own  but  that  the  Standard  belonged  to 
his  King  and  that  he  would  not  part  with  it  as  long  as  he  had  life.  On 
the  battle  field  his  cut-off  hand  was  found  grasping  the  flag  staff,  but 
his  body  was  never  discovered. 

This  portrait  must  have  been  painted  during  one  of  the  last  years 
of  the  artist’s  and  sitter’s  lives,  in  or  about  the  year  1640.  It  has  always 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Verney  family. 

Canvas  53  by  42  in. 

Sir  Edmund  Verney  Bart.,  Claydon. 
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The  mystic  marriage  of  St.  Catherine. 


he  Virgin  sits  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  lap.  She  holds 
him  with  both  hands  and  gazes  down  upon  him  with 
adoration.  She  has  a very  young,  almost  girlish,  face  her 
hair  is  dark  auburn  and  she  wears  a dress  of  a yellowish 
brown  colour,  the  veil  upon  her  head  being  a shade 
darker.  Over  the  shoulders  is  thrown  the  usual  blue  drapery,  while  on 
the  knee  is  placed  a white  cloth  upon  which  the  child  Christ  is  lying. 
The  infant  Saviour  stretches  out  his  little  arms  and  gazes  up  as  if 
asking  to  be  suckled.  He  is  quite  naked  and  the  light  plays  hide  and 
seek  amongst  the  locks  of  his  dark  hair.  St.  Catherine  is  very  young,  as 
young  as  the  Madonna,  her  hair  is  fair  and  wavy,  her  arms  are  crossed 
over  her  bosom  and  in  her  hand  she  holds  a long  palm  branch  ; her 
dress  is  brown  with  amber  tints.  At  the  back  we  notice  an  apple  tree. 

The  whole  picture  is  bathed  in  a warm  glow.  The  strong  light  is 
concentrated  on  the  Holy  Infant,  yet  the  pure  white  skin  has  tints 
of  brown.  In  this  warm  brightness  the  figures  appear  soft  and  velvety 
against  the  dark  background.  There  was  not  another  picture  in  the 
van  Dyck  Exhibition  that  showed  more  strongly  the  Venetian  influence  ; 
the  lovely  adorable  figure  of  the  Virgin,  the  soft  skin  of  St.  Catherine 
as  well  as  the  general  amber  tones,  reminded  one  involuntarily  of  Titian 
and  the  other  Italian  masters  ; but  in  the  more  delicate  and  more  slender 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Catherine  and  the  realism  of  the  Holy 
Child,  van  Dyck’s  own  style  is  none  the  less  apparent. 

This  picture  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Agar  Ellis  and  is  no  doubt 
one  of  van  Dyck’s  most  important  works.  It  was  engraved  by  Schelte  a 
Bolswert,  by  Blooteling,  by  Snyers  and  by  others. 

A second  replica,  from  the  collection  Cambiasoat  Genoa,  was  bought 
by  Count  Cornelissen  in  1840,  but  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  A. 
Sprague  of  Chicago. 

Notwithstanding  its  Italian  appearance  we  consider  this  picture  to 
have  been  painted  in  Antwerp,  after  van  Dyck’s  return,  by  reason  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  flesh  tints  and  by  the  general  softness  of  the  whole. 

In  i63i  Balthasar  Gerbier,  the  Resident  of  Charles  I at  the  Court 
of  the  Infanta  Isabella  at  Brussels,  offered  a Madonna  with  St. 


Catherine  to  his  Royal  Master  ; he  described  it  as  one  of  van  Dyck’s 
finest  productions.  When  van  Dyck  heard  this  he  denied  that  it  was  his 
own  work.  Gerbier  insisted  and  wrote  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  saying  : 
« The  little  present  that  I sent  to  your  Excellency  I bought  and 
paid  for  as  an  original,  and  as  such  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
painters  : the  Signor  Rubens,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in 
this  country,  knows  it  to  be  by  the  hand  of  van  Dyck,  being  the  one 
which  the  Infanta  had  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Queen 
Mother,  when  she  (the  latter)  was  at  her  court,  not  wishing  however  to 
retain  it  as  the  price  was  too  high.  » Then  be  added  « van  Dyck  has 
been  so  malicious  as  to  endeavour  to  make  that  appear  spurious 
which  is  of  his  own  creation,  believing  that  I should  be  annoyed  were 
my  present  rendered  unacceptable.  » 

Desiring  still  further  to  prove  its  genuineness,  Balthasar  said  that 
the  painter  Salomon  Nobeliers  had  affirmed  and  declared  to  have  sold 
it  to  him  (Gerbier)  and  to  have  seen  him  pack  it  and  send  it  away  to 
London,  and  that  the  vendor  had  moreover  added  that  to  his 
knowledge  van  Dyck  had  not  painted  other  « pictures  of  this  same 
subject,  design  and  size,  save  one  which  had  been  sent  into  Holland 
and  which  the  Signor  Peter  Paul  Rubens  had  seen  as  well  as  the  one 
in  question  and  said  that  the  picture  sent  to  London,  in  many  parts, 
surpassed  the  one  sent  into  Holland.  » (*) 

It  is  most  probable  that  this  picture  was  painted  just  before 
Gerbier  came  into  possession  of  it,  and  that  it  is  none  other  than  the 
one  of  which  this  article  treats. 

Canvas  43  */a  by  37  in. 

Duke  of  Westminster,  Grosvenor  House,  London. 


ii)  William  Hookham  Carpenter.  — Pictorial  Notes,  London,  1844,  pages  57-63. 
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